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DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER (Preliminary) 


1935 1934 Pore 


Ror EERE OME ran eee 4,935,575,000 4,573,851,000 {. 3.9 
By Water Power.......... sia, 2,718,792,000 2,188,480,000 434 
| Total Kilowatt-hours Generated. . . 7,654,367,000 6,762,331,000 413.2 
Additions to Supply 
Energy Purchased from Other Sources. . 203,421,000 146,930,000 +38.4 
New International Imports....... Bs ; 89,190,000 75.518.000 4181 
| SESS Seer eee ate 292,611,000 222,448,000 | +31.5 
Deductions from Supply 
| Energy Used in Electric Railway Departments 40,729,000 46,113,000 =F 
| Energy Used in Electric and Other Departments 110,827,000 106,406,000 rye 
(TE ee eet Spree eee eee eee Bet 151,556,000 152, 519,000 er 
Total Energy for Distribution........ 7,795,422,000 6,832,260,000 +14.1 
Energy Lost in Transmission, Distribution, etc. 1,160,616,000 1,058 ,097,000 + 9.7 
Kilowatt-hours Sold to Ultimate Consumers. . 6,634,806,000 5,774,163,000 +14.9 
Sales to Ultimate Consumers (kw-hrs) 
POOURPREAC DOPUICE. 0. ose vc iw ces 1,134,783,000 1,023,843 ,000 110.8 
Commercial—Small Light and Power (Retail)... 1,192,068,000 1,110,895,000 ie ee 
Commercial—Large-Light and Power (Wholesale) see 3,676,127 ,000 3,034,140,000 421.2 
Municipal pirest Lagntime............. : ae 188,960,000 179,884,000 +50 
| Railroads— Street and Interurban..... ; 327,860,000 322,715,000 4- 1.6 
Railroads—Electrified Steam. ..... ae 67,200,000 54,512,000 +23.3 
Municipal and Miscellaneous. ... . ha ; 47,808,000 48,174,000 eR 
Total Sales to Ultimate Consumers ...... 6,634,806,000 5 774, 163, 000 414.9 
Total Revenue from Ultimate Consumers.... .. Rieti $159,072,800 $150,196,400 4. 6 @ 





DURING TWELVE MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30th 


a a Generated* inet ) 




















MEER esse ssac5 aa 8 Sinis + 28a. aja baie 2k e erties 53,139,636,000 53,236,296,000 — 0.2 
By Water Power............... 36,245,599 000 29,955,583,000 +-21.0 
| : 
Total Kilowatt-hours Generated. ...... re 89 385,235,000 83,191,879,000 ee a 
Purchased Energy {net)............. 2.982.516.000 3'213.947.000 = a 
| Energy Used in Electric Railway and Other Departments. 1,970,381,000 1,990,568.000 grt 
Total Energy for Distribution............... a 90,397,370,000 84,415,258,000 + 7.1 
| Energy Lost in Transmission, Distribution, etc. 15,518,528,000 14,550,160,000 + 6.7 
} Kilowatt-hours Sold to Ultimate Consumers. 74,878,842,000 69,865,098,000 1792 
} 
Total Revenue from Ultimate Consumers. . $1,895,558,600 $1,817,474,500 + 43 
Important Factors 
Percent of Energy Generated by Waterpower 10.5% 36.0% 
Average Pounds of Coal per Kilowatt-hour 5 1.444 1.454 
Domestic Service (Residential Use) 
Average Annual Consumption per Customer (kw-hr). . 660 623 + 5.9 
Average Revenue per kw-hr (Cents)............ 3 Ae 5.13¢ 5. 34¢ = 20 
Average Monthly Bill per Domestic Customer Seat oF $2.82 $2.77 + 1.8 
BASIC INFORMATION AS OF SEPTEMBER 30th 
Generating Capacity (kw)—Steam............ nee as: 23,705,400 23,799,100 
—Waterpower................ cet 8,956,800 9,005,400 
—Internal Combustion... . se iseruk 500,000 468,100 
Total Generating Capacity in Kilowatts....... 2 eek 33,162,200 33,272.600 
Number of Customers 
Farms in Eastern Area (Included with Domestic) . Red (562,079) (516,595) 
Farms in Western Area (Included with Commercial—Large) (215,838) (209,140) 
NN re a oe Nansierd Wb sic. Cais. 48 40400 wbrg-< x 20,897,743 20,387,162 
Commercial—Small Light and Power......... Mee ere 3,767,932 3,715,430 
Commerical—Large Light and Power....... er rae 514,580 530,119 
Other Ultimate Consumers............ be} ABA inet tats 67,574 68,124 
Total Ultimate Consumers.......... rd OT ee 25,247,829 24.700.835. 
* By courtesy of the U. S. Geological Survey with deductions for certain iain not considered Electric Light and Power tennis ow 
** Preliminary data. Final figures will be issued by states. ‘ 
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United States Leads in Rural Electrification 


Washington’s Picture of “Backward America” Misleading — More Labor-Saving 
Devices in the American Home Than Anywhere Else in the World 


N FARM electrification, as in 
if other fields of electrical develop- 
ment, the electric light and power 
companies in the United States have 
been the pioneers and leaders in extend- 
ing electric lines into farm territory and 
in developing equipment, methods and 
uses for making electricity profitable as 
well as convenient for the farmers. 
Other countries have profited by this 
pioneering and have followed suit, but 
in none has equal progress been made. 
Now come a few Federal Govern- 
ment officials to incorrectly brand Amer- 
ica as backward in the field of rural 
electrification. Ignoring the effort and 
ingenuity put forth by the electric light 
and power industry in building up farm 
electrification and unappreciative — 
through lack of experience—of the eco- 
nomic obstacles in extending power 
lines into scattered farm territory, these 
officials have seized upon fragmentary 
information concerning the percentage 
of electric customers in certain densely 
populated countries as a basis for this 
recklessly inaccurate characterization. 


Adverse Comment 


In commenting adversely on the posi- 
tion of America in rural electrification, 
evidently to belittle what has been ac- 
complished in this country, the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in Washington, in a 
national broadcast not long ago, made 
the following misleading comparison be- 
tween the United States and Japan: 
“Actually only one farm in nine in this 
country as yet is enjoying electric ser- 
vice.” . . . “Yet, in Japan, nine out of 
every ten homes are benefited by eléc- 
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tric service.” Note that he compared 
electrification of farm homes in America 
with electrification of all classes of 
homes in Japan. The total electrifica- 
tion of homes in America is 70 per cent. 
In the states of denser population this 
percentage is 95 to 98 per cent, which 
is considerably higher than the 90 per 
cent figure for Japan. 

In this same broadcast it was stated, 
“If we go to Europe, we find the lead- 
ing nations far in advance of the United 
States _in providing electrification for 
rural areas. .. . In Sweden, over 40 per 
cent of the farms are electrified.” In 
comparable sections of the United States, 
60 to 70 per cent of the farms are 
served with electricity. 

On another occasion, this same offi- 
cial remarked, “Yet, in one field we lag 
behind the most progressive countries of 
Western and Northern Europe. . . . 
Western and Northern Europe have out- 
stripped us in the matter (rural elec- 
trification).” 

Unfortunately, there are practically 
no statistics available showing the state 
of rural electrification in any countries 
except the United States and Canada. 
Therefore, we must rely upon occa- 
sional articles or statements containing 
estimates or upon such general statistics 
as would indicate progress in rural elec- 
trification in other countries. 

The United States is a large country 
with a comparatively low population 
density. In this respect it resembles 
Canada and Russia. It has densely pop- 
ulated sections, and if comparisons are 
to be made with such countries as Ja- 
pan, Great Britain, France or Sweden, 
the comparisons should be made with 
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those sections of the United States of 
comparable density. If this were done, 
it would be found that rural electrifi- 
cation in such sections is far ahead of 
rural electrification in any of the coun- 
tries named in percentage of farms 
served and in every other respect. 


Factors Affecting Number of Farms Served 


Population Density 


Population density is one of the fac- 
tors affecting the percentage of homes 
in a country reached by electric lines. 
The following table shows the total 
area and population density per square 
mile for the United States, Japan, Great 
Britain, Sweden and Norway, as given 


in the 1935 edition of the World 
Almanac: 
Area Population 
Square Density per 
Miles Square Mile 
United States 3,027,000 41 , 
Japan 148,756 433 
Great Britain 88,745 505 
France 212,659 197 
Sweden 173,157 36 
Norway 124,964 24 
The population density in Japan, 
Great Britain and France is much 


greater than that of the United States. 
In Norway and Sweden the average 
density is low, but the bulk of the pop- 
ulation is concentrated in small areas 
so as to give a high density in those 
areas. 


Size of Farm 


Another factor in rural electrifica- 
tion is the size of farm because this 
gives some measure of distances between 
farm homes.- The following table com- 
piled from data in the International 
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Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1931-1932, shows that the average crop 
land of the American farm is twenty- 
three times the size of the crop land 
on the Japanese farm and more than 
five times the crop land on the average 
French farm. The general average size 
of farms in the United States, including 
crop land, pastures and wood lots, is 
157 acres. Similar information is not 
available for foreign farm lands, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that the ratio 
of size of the average farm in the United 
States as compared with the size of the 
average farm in Japan is even greater 
than the ratio of crop land areas stated 
below: 


Land Devoted 
to Crops 
(Acres) 
France 54,764,773 
Japan ......... 14,497,357 ® 
Norway ........ 1,952,090 “’ 
Sweden 9,199,533 “ 


*United States .. . 341,993,813 
Notes: (1) Figure for 1927 
@. * "“& 3996 
(3) Taken from 1933-34 Yearbook 
(4) Figure for 1931 
(5s) “ “ 1929 
(6) “ from World Almanac 


*U. S. Bureau of Census, 1930, reports the 
average size of farms in the United States to be 
157 acres including crop land, pastures and wood 
lot connected with farm operation. 





Number of Farms Per Mile of Road 


In Sweden there are 644,000 farms 
and 47,000 miles of highway, or about 
14 farms per mile of road. In France 
there are 5,500,000 farms and 436,000 
miles of roads, or 12.6 farms per mile 
of road. In the United States as a 
whole there were in 1930 only 2.09 
farms per mile of road. 


Concentration of Farms 


In the progress .of rural electrifica- 
tion, more important than average pop- 
ulation density or the number of farms 
per mile of road is the congregation of 
farms in limited areas to produce a heavy 
farm density. The state of Utah, for 
instance, has an area almost equal to 
that of Great Britain and an average 
population density of only 6.2 persons 
per square mile as compared with 505 
persons per square mile in Great Brit- 
ain. The farms in Utah, however, are 
comparatively small and the cultivated 
lands of that state aggregate only 3 
per cent of the area of the state. This 
is one of the important reasons why 
over 60 per cent of the farms in Utah 
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are electrified. In the narrow valleys 
of Norway the small farms are crowded 
together in a manner to render com- 
paratively simple the building of elec- 
tric lines to reach many of the farm 
homes. 


Total Electrification in Areas of Denser 
Population . 


In the government comparisons of 
rural electrification in America with 
electrification in Japan, it was pointed 
out that nine out of every ten homes in 
Japan are benefited by electric service. 
In the more densely populated states of 
America, such as New Jersey and 
Massachusetts, 95 to 98 per cent of all 





Average 
Acres of Avg. Number 


Number Crop Land Farms per 
of Farms per Farm Square Mile 
5,500,000 * 10.0 26 
5,599,670 2.6 38 
298,360” 6.5 2 
644,114 © 14.3 4 
6288045 54.4 2 


homes are electrified. In Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the density of popula- 
tion, only 35 per cent of the homes were 
electrified in 1934, according to a state- 
ment by Mr. J. M. Kennedy, Member 
of the British Electricity Commission, 
as reported in Electrical World of 
March 16, 1935. France in 1927 was 
estimated to have less than 40 per cent 
of its homes electrified. 


Rural Electrification in the United States 


In the United States as a whole, at 
the present time, there are approximate- 
ly 775,000 farms served by electric 
power lines. This is 12 per cent of the 
total farms of the country. One farm 
in every eight has electric service. About 
150,000 additional farms are reached 
by existing power lines, but have not 
yet taken the service. 

The figures just given relate strictly 
to farm electrification. If we include 
hamlets, villages, filling stations and a 
variety of other rural establishments, 
35 per cent of rural population, or one 
person in every three, is now served 
with electricity. In New Hampshire, 
70 per cent of the farms, in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Utah 
and California 60 per cent, and in 
Massachusetts 57 per cent of the farms 
are served from electric power lines. 
According to the U. S. Census of 1932, 
15,527 out of a total of 16,598 incor- 
porated towns and cities in the United 
States, or 94 per cent, were served by 
electricity. Private corporations served 
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13,772 of these communities. In addi- 
tion, a rural non-farm population of 
8,000,000 and a 2,000,000 farm popu- 
lation were served by private corpora- 
tions. 

It has as yet been uneconomic to ex- 
tend electric service to the great ma- 
jority of farms in the United States. 
This will continue to be the situation 
for many years to come. The cost of 
building lines to reach these farms is 
out of all proportion to the benefits to 
be derived by the farmer from the use 
of electricity. Considering the obstacles 
and the economic problems to be met, 
however, the electric light and power 
companies of America over the past fif- 
teen years have made remarkable prog- 
ress in carrying electricity to the farm, 
much more progress than any other 
country has made. 

In Canada, a country of compara- 
tively low population density and scat- 
tered farms, the percentage of rural 
electrification was 10 per cent, accord- 
ing to the 1931 report of the Dominion 
Bureau of the Census. In the Province 
of Ontario, where the density of farms 
is greater and rural electrification has 
been subsidized by the provincial gov- 
ernment, 17 per cent of the farms were 
electrified. Across the line from On- 
tario, in Michigan, 22 per cent, and 
in New York State 36 per cent of the 
farms are electrified. 

For Russia no statistics on farm elec- 
trification are available, but from un- 
official sources it appears that rural 
electrification is practically non-existent. 

No rural electrification figures are 
available for Japan, England or France. 
It is reported that 40 per cent of the 
farms in Sweden are electrified. In the 
somewhat comparable area of New 
Hampshire, 70 per cent of the farms 
are electrified and in New England as 
a whole 50 per cent are electrified. 


‘Rural Electrification in Japan 


Rural electrification in Japan has evi- 
dently made little progress. In the An- 
nual Review Issue of the Japan Adver- 
tiser for 1934-1935, on page 13, occurs 
the following report on rural electrifi- 
cation: 

“The rural depression in 1933 re- 
duced the number of households pro- 
vided with electric light. This was the 
first reduction ever recorded in Japan 
where hitherto the advance had been 
steady. However, even now more than 
90 per cent of the households in Japan 
are provided with electric light.” * * * 

“Of course, in farm cottages and 
in the poorer districts of the country, 
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outlets are few. One bare globe hang- 
ing from the ceiling in the main room 
of the house is the standard for the vast 
majority of consumers.” * * * 

“In the six largest cities of Japan the 
gains have been more rapid. These six 
municipalities in 1927 contained 21 per 
cent of all the lamps in Japan. In 1933 
this percentage had run to 34 per cent. 
In fact, outside of these six cities the 
entire country gained only 144,000 
lamps between 1927 and 1933, graphic 
evidence of the strength of the rural 
depression, for there are more than 100 
other cities in Japan with populations 
of 50,000 or more.” 


From the foregoing it is apparent 
that Japan is still far behind the United 
States in extent of electrification. Gen- 
eral statistics on the use of electricity 
in Japan serve to confirm this statement. 
At the end of 1933, the latest available 
Japanese statistics, the total generating 
capacity in operation for electric light 
and power and for traction was 5,080,- 
000 kilowatts with a total output of 
17,000,000,000 kilowatthours. Com- 
parable figures for the same year for the 
United States, as reported by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, were 36,038,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity and an 
output of 85,402,000,000 kilowatthours. 
The United States, with a population 
not quite double that of Japan proper, 
had installed generating capacity seven 
times that of Japan and an annual out- 
put five times as great. The installed 
capacity per customer in the United 
States was three times the installed ca- 
pacity per customer in Japan, and the 
kilowatthours produced per customer in 
the United States were two and a half 
times as great as in Japan. 


Japan reports elaborate statistics on 
the number of installed lamps, showing 
a little over three lamps per customer. 
In the United States the annual sales 
of lamps alone amount to fourteen lamps 
per customer. The flat rate applicable 
for “night service” in Tokio for a 16 
candlepower lamp (15 watts) is 55 sen 
per month. This is the most common 
lamp and the most common use for 
electricity in Japan. In addition to the 
lamp charge, there is a monthly rental 
on wiring and apparatus per lamp 
amounting to 5 sen per month up to 100 
candlepower. Where the current is 
metered there is a meter rental for light- 
ing service and for power service. 

These figures plainly indicate that the 
principal use for electricity in homes 
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throughout Japan is for a very limited 
amount of lighting. 


Rural Electrification in France 


There are no rural electrification sta- 
tistics available for France. French sta- 
tistics do not report the number of do- 
mestic customers nor do they show do- 
mestic consumption separately. 

The farm population of France lives 
in villages and not in isolated farm 
houses scattered all over the land as in 
America, a fact which simplifies the 
expense of serving the rural customer. 
The French have been making rapid 
strides in bringing electricity to rural 
villages. In 1931, 91 per cent of the 
38,000 communes in that country were 
reached by electric lines. As stated be- 
fore, 94 per cent of the incorporated 
towns and cities in America are served 
by electricity and in addition some 
8,000,000 customers living in unincor- 
porated towns and villages are served 
with electricity. 

The bringing of lines to these com- 
munes in France does not mean that 
all of the houses promptly take electric 
service. A review of public utilities 
abroad published in 1930 by Professor 
O. C. Hormell of Bowdoin College, 
quotes an estimate of 5,000,000 custom- 
ers in France in 1927. This was 39 
per cent of the homes of that country. 
According to published articles, the 
French peasants are slow in taking ser- 
vice and frugal in their use of it there- 
after. It is used principally for a lim- 
ited amount of lighting. 

The Electrical Foreign Trade Notes 
of April 5, 1935, published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, show for the 
year 1931 a total of 7,620,000 electric 
customers in France, or one electric cus- 
tomer per 5.5 inhabitants. For the same 
year in the United States the total num- 
ber of customers was 23,667,000, or 
one electric customer for each 5.3 in- 
habitants, and in the states of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which have about the 
same population density as France, there 
was one electric customer for each 4.5 
inhabitants. Eighty per cent of all homes 
in these two states were served with 
electricity. . 

French statistics do not show domes- 
tic sales, but the total sales of electricity 
for commercial lighting and domestic 
use in France for the year 1933 were 
1,650,000,000 kilowatthours. Domestic 
use alone for the same year in the United 
States was more than 7 times as great 
as this combined domestic and commer- 
cial lighting in France. Of course, the 
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population of the United States is three 
times that of France, and the statistics 
are not strictly comparable because of 
differences in definitions, but these fig- 
ures do indicate a much lower domestic 
use of electricity in France than in the 
United States. The total production of 
electricity in France in 1933 was 14,- 
865,000,000 kilowatthours, which was 
18 per cent or less than one-fifth the 
production of kilowatthours in the 
United States. On a per capita basis, 
the production of electricity in the 
United States in 1933 was nearly double 
that in France. 

As an indication that the American 
housewife makes far greater use of elec- 
tricity in the home than does the French 
housewife, in 1934 the magazine Elec- 
trical Trading reported that in France 
up to 1930 there had been sold 800,000 
electric irons, 132,000 portable fires, 
90,000 kettles and 43,000 small heating 
devices and cooking utensils. This in- 
dicates a saturation of about 7 per cent 
for electric irons as compared with 95 
per cent saturation in the United States. 
The saturation of radios in France is 
apparently about 17 per cent as com- 
pared with 70 per cent in the United 
States. The number of water heaters 
was 26,000 as compared with some 300,- 
000 in the United States. Although 
these statistics are very fragmentary, 
they plainly indicate that the use of elec- 
tricity in France, either domestic or 
rural, has not begun to reach the scale 
of use that has been attained in the 
United States. 


Rural Electrification in Great Britain 


In Great Britain rural electrification 
is a comparatively recent development 
and is only getting under way. There 
are no figures available to show the 
number of farms served with electricity. 
On account of the population density, 
it would be relatively simple to reach 
all of the communities in that country. 
Because of the poverty of so many of 
the families, only 4,200,000 out of 12,- 
000,000 homes in Great Britain were 
served with electricity in 1934, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Mr. J. M. Ken- 
nedy. In those homes which are electri- 
fied, substantial progress is now being 
made in introducing electrical appli- 
ances through pushing vigorously the 
rental-purchase plan and other sales pro- 
grams, but the country as a whole is 
still far behind America in the use of 
electricity. 

The estimated average use of elec- 
tricity per domestic customer in Great 
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Britain in 1934, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, was 450 kilowatthours, as com- 
pared with 630 kilowatthours for the 
United States. In considering these fig- 
ures, it must be remembered that in 
cities and towns of the United States 
practically 100 per cent of the families, 
rich and poor alike, have electric service, 
whereas in British communities only the 
more well-to-do part of the population 
is served. The American averages would 
be much higher if the small users were 
left out of the calculation. 


Rural Electrification in Sweden 


It is said that 40 per cent of the farms 
in Sweden are electrified. In territory 
of comparable density in the United 
States, 60 to 70 per cent of the farms 
are electrified. In an article entitled 
“The Mechanization of the Home” in 
the Swedish-American Trade Journal 
of July, 1933, the Secretary of the 
Swedish Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in speaking of the use of elec- 
tricity for pumping, for washing ma- 
chines, ironing and dishwashing as im- 
portant factors in reducing daily house 
work, made the remark: “This develop- 
ment is no doubt quite general the world 
over and is not confined to Sweden alone. 
On the contrary, the United States has 
been the leader in this field and has 
contributed most to its development.” 


Rural Electrification in Ontario 


The Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Wash- 
ington has pointed out that the provin- 
cial government in Ontario is offering 
free electricity over a period of years 
for the operation of washing machines, 
radios and pumps. For many years that 
government has donated half the cost of 
building farm lines and yet, according 
to the Dominion Census of Agriculture, 
at the end of 1931 only 17 per cent of 
the farms of Ontario were electrified, 
or less than half the percentage of farms 
with electric service in New York State. 

Lack of progress in spite of repeated 
subsidies and continued liberalization of 
rates and charges points to the fact that 
the Hydro Commission has found rural 
electric service to be uneconomic and 
that it cannot be made to pay for itself 
as a going business concern. 

The rural electrification policy of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission in certain 
respects is diametrically opposed to the 
announced rural policy of the TVA. 
The TVA has announced that it will 
sell electricity to the farmer at the same 
price that the city customer is to pay 
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and has begun to put that policy in 
operation. In Ontario rural customers 
are charged much higher rates. They 
are divided into eleven classes and pay 
a monthly service charge which varies 
from $1.35 to $8.35 net, according to 
class. The service charge applicable to 
the class in which the average farm 
falls is $2.50 per month. This service 
charge alone, amounting to $30 per an- 
num, without taking into account the 
energy charge which are also added, 
exceeds the total agnual domestic bill 
of the average urban domestic customer 
in Ontario, which for the year 1934 
was $26. 


In Ontario, because of the relatively 
low cost of generating electricity as com- 
pared with the relatively high cost of 
fuels for cooking and water heating, a 
heavy use of electricity for these two 
purposes has developed in the urban ter- 
ritory by the more well to do customers 
who constitute about 27 per cent of the 
total. But aside from this use of elec- 
tricity by one-fourth of the domestic 
customers, the other three-fourths of 
these customers do not use any more 
electricity than is used in the United 
States. In point of fact, the American 
housewife is better supplied with labor- 
saving devices than is the housewife in 
Ontario as indicated by the following 
table based on an article in the Feb- 
ruary 1935 issue of the Hydro Bulletin 
by Mr. G. J. Mickler of the staff of 


the Commission. 


Per Cent “Saturation” of Various Household 
Electric Appliances 


—1933— 
U.S.A. Ontario 

ROM mack. so is:20 ic. 93.6 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 47.2 26.6 
NR oii a cena 72.0 58.5 
Washing Machines ... 39.4 36.9 
Se .. 40.9 44.1 
Percolators .......... 26.8 bf 

RS Cacia: 5 sacbpe ce. ee 1.3 
Refrigerators ........ 24.5 9.8 
Oil Burners ....... » a 2.8 
Electric Ranges ... 5.3 26.6 
Electric Grills ....... 9.4 
Electric Hot Plates . . 13.3 
Portable Heaters .... 14.6 30.6 
Electric Grates ...... ... 4.7 
Electric Water Heaters 1.3 11.6 


Use of Electricity on the Farm 


In discussing rural electrification, it 
is not enough to consider merely the 
number of farms reached by electric 
lines. Rural electrification only begins 


at this point. Recognizing this fact and, 
in order to build a sound foundation, 
the electric light and power industry, 
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from the beginning of rural electrifica- 
tion some fifteen years ago, put forth in- 
tensive efforts to foster the development 
of machinery and of uses that would 
make electricity on the farm profitable 
to the farmer. It is not enough that it 
be convenient, but it must be profitable 
if the use of electricity by the average 
farmer is to survive. It is now used on 
farms for a great variety of purposes, 
depending on the type of farm served. 
Besides lighting the farm home and 
buildings, it is used to pump water, to 
grind feed, saw wood, grind tools, milk 
cows, cool milk, incubate chicks, heat 
soil beds, etc. At the present time the 
average farm east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains uses 830 kilowatthours per annum, 
and this amount is increasing rapidly as 
new uses are developed and electric ma- 
chinery better adapted to farm purposes. 
In the far western states the average 
farm use is much higher than 830 kilo- 
watthours because a considerable num- 
ber of the farms use electricity for irri- 
gation pumping. The average use per 
farm for that region is 5700 kilowatt- 
hours per annum. 


Progress since 1920 in the uses made 
of electricity on the farm is by every 
fair standard of measure truly remark- 
able. No foreign developments on any 
broad scale can compare with what has 
been accomplished here. Individual elec- 
trified farms or small scale operations 
in other countries, of course, could be 
cited as examples, but as yet such elec- 
trification is not general. As is indi- 
cated in the foregoing discussion, the 
most common use of electricity by rural 
customers in Japan and in Europe is 
to light one or more lamps in the farm- 
er’s house. 

State agricultural officials who have 
been wrestling with the rural electrifi- 
cation problem over a period of years 
have not been heard to say that Amer- 
ica is backward in rural electrification. 
They are too well informed not to ap- 
preciate that the United States is well 
ahead of other countries in this field. 
This is true regarding domestic electric 
service in general. 

Although no comprehensive: statistics 
are available, it is entirely clear from 
published reports and articles that the 
American home is making much greater 
use of electric labor saving devices than 
is the case in the homes of any other 
country in the world. This is the case 
because of the skill and energy with 
which the electric light and power in- 
dustry has extended the reach of power 
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lines and expanded the field of useful- 
ness of electricity and also because of the 
relatively high earning power and high 
standards of living of the American 
people. 

Further Progress 

The most rapid increase in the num- 
ber of farms served took place in the 
period from 1925 to 1930. The maxi- 
mum year was 1928, during which 113,- 
000 farm customers were added. The 
present rate of increase remains high, 
it was 42,000 for the twelve months 
ending August 31, 1935, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that each year the farm 
territory remaining to be served is still 
more lean; that is, the farms are farther 
apart or are not so well prepared to 
make use of electric service when it is 
made available. Even now some 20 per 
cent of the farms that have been reached 
by electric power lines do not take elec- 
tric service because the farmer is not 
prepared to put it to use. 

One of the more serious problems in 
rural electrification is the cost of elec- 
tric wiring and of the electric machinery 
and appliances which the farm must 
have to use electric service after it has 
been made available. These costs run 
up into several hundred dollars and pre- 
sent a formidable obstacle, as can be 
appreciated in the light of the fact that, 
according to the 1930 Census, 53 per 
cent of the farms of America had farm 
dwellings valued at less than $1,000 and 
42 per cent of the farms were tenant 
operated. 

Cooperative plans now in operation 
and contemplated plans involving the 
Federal Government, the banks or other 
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credit institutions, the public utilities 
and the sellers of electrical equipment 
are designed to assist the farmer to fi- 
nance the cost of wiring his premises 
and help him to purchase needed equip- 
ment and appliances. These cooperative 
plans should provide a considerable im- 
petus to increased rural electrification, 
not only from the standpoint of new 
power lines and inducement to farmers 
along existing lines to take service, but 
also increased use by existing farm cus- 
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tomers. Some 30,000 farms were added 
during the first eight months of 1935 
and it is reasonable to expect that the 
total for the year will be somewhere be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000. For the rea- 
sons just given, the increase in number 
of farm customers in 1936 and 1937 
should be even greater than the increase 
in 1935. There seems little possibility, 
therefore, at least for many years to 
come, of America becoming a backward 
nation in rural electrification. 





Young and Cortelyou to Head Educational 
Movement to Honor Thomas A. Edison 


ILLIAM S. BARSTOW, Pres- 

ident of The Thomas Alva Edi- 
son Foundation, has announced that 
Owen D. Young will serve as National 
Chairman, and George B. Cortelyou as 
National Vice-Chairman, of the coun- 
try-wide movement to honor Thomas 
Alva Edison by the establishment of a 
program to keep alive the ideals of the 
Wizard of Menlo Park. 

The Edison Center for the Advance- 
ment of Youth in Science will comprise 
the physical setting from which a wide 
educational program will be developed 
with emphasis on the encouragement of 
youth in the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
edge, to be an ever-living memorial in 
keeping with Edison’s lifelong services 
to mankind, and particularly to youth. 

The basic memorial will include fa- 
cilities for the permanent care of Edi- 
son’s personal library, which is probably 
one of the most valuable scientific 1li- 





braries in existence, his records and 
papers, and originals or replicas of each 
of the more than one thousand inven- 
tions which he developed. The plans 
also include provision for a final resting 
place for the great inventor. Menlo 
Park, the scene of Edison’s early activ- 
ities, will be marked by a simple and 
impressive shaft, as a part of the general 
memorial program. 

Officers of The Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation are: William S. Barstow, 
President; William H. Meadowcraft, 
Honorary Vice-President; Lester W. 
W. Morrow and Frederick A. Schef- 
fler, Vice-Presidents; and Walter S. 


Mallory, Secretary and Treasurer. 
These, with Dr. A. E. Kennelley, 
Howel H. Barnes, Jr., William J. Or- 
chard, Dr. Charles F. Scott, Dr. Clay- 
ton H. Sharp, William H. Taylor, 
Preston B. Millar and Arthur Walsh, 


comprise the Board of Directors. 





Opening night at the NBC studio when the first in a series of Sunday evening programs, known as “Echoes of New York Town,” 

was broadcast beginning at 6:30 over WEAF. The series is sponsored by the gas and electric companies affiliated with the Con- 

solidated Gas Company. In the first row are Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the board of Consoldiated Gas, and Frank W. Smith, president of Consolidated Gas. 














Public Utility Act of 1935 Declared Invalid 
in U. S. District Court 


HE Public Utility Act of 1935 

has been held to be invalid by 

Judge William C. Coleman, 
U. S. Federal District Judge for the 
District of Maryland. His opinion, in 
the case of the American States Public 
Service Company, was filed on Novem- 
ber 7, Judge Coleman taking the posi- 
tion that Congress had “flagrantly 
exceeded its lawful power” under the 
Constitution in enacting the measure. 


The new law was assailed on four 
main grounds by Judge Coleman who 
described it as “grossly arbitrary, unrea- 
sonable and capricious” and of such na- 
ture that it was impossible to separate 
from the invalid sections and put into 
effect such parts of the act, “if any, as 
otherwise might be valid.” 

Judge Coleman’s summary of his 92- 
page opinion holding the act unconsti- 
tutional follows: 


1. The question as to the validity of the 
public utility act has been directly and 
properly raised. There has been no collu- 
sion between the parties. There is a real 
and not fabricated conflict of parties and 
interests. There is nothing premature about 
the proceeding. On the contrary, there is an 
actual, pressing need for a prompt ruling 
upon the act’s validity, because of the fast- 
approaching date when the act, with its 
multifarious, drastic requirements, becomes 
effective; and because until such ruling is 
had, it cannot be determined whether the 
pending reorganization proceedings are a 
futility, or should be progressed to a con- 
clusion, as this court has directed. 

2. The public utility act is invalid in its 
entirety for the following reasons: 

A. Congress by its enactment has flagrant- 
ly exceeded its lawful power under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution in that the 
provisions of the act are, neither by their 
express language nor by any reasonable im- 
plication, capable of being restricted to the 
regulation of public utility holding compa- 
nies and their subsidiaries or affiliates, when 
engaged in interstate commerce or in trans- 
actions that directly affect or burden inter- 
state commerce. The act aims to regulate 
virtually everything that such companies do, 
intrastate as well as interstate. All of the 
companies before the court are embraced 
within the act’s provisions, although none 
of them does any interstate business, or is 
engaged in any intrastate business that di- 
rectly affects or burdens interstate business. 

The theory upon which the act is predi- 
cated is that public utility holding compa- 
nies and their subsidiaries are affected with 
a “national public interest.” But under the 
Constitution there is no “national public in- 
terest” which permits of Federal regulation, 


unless the person, corporation or thing af- 
fected with such interest is, in fact, involved 
directly, not indirectly, in some activity over 
which the Federal government, through one 
or more of the powers delegated to it by 
the Constitution, has jurisdiction. If the 
Constitution be construed to permit what the 
public utility act aims to accomplish, then 
Federal authority would embrace practically 
all the activities of the people, and the au- 
thority of the states over their domestic con- 
cerns would exist only by sufferance of the 
Federal goverment. 

B. Congress, by its enactment, has ex- 
ceeded its lawful authority under the postal 
power granted to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion, in that the act arbitrarily and unrea- 
sonably denies completely the use of the 
mails to all persons and corporations em- 
braced within the act with respect to all of 
their activities, as a penalty for non-compli- 
ance and a means of compelling compliance 
with the act’s requirements, regardless of 
whether any particular use of the mails for 
any particular thing mailed is in fact of 
such character as reasonably to warrant ex- 
clusion. That is, the exclusion bears no re- 
lation necessarily to the use itself but to 
the user of the mails. 

C. Congress, by its enactment, has flag- 
rantly violated the requirements of due 
process of law under the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution in that many of the act’s 
provisions are grossly arbitrary, unreason- 
able and capricious, because of the penalties 
which they impose for non-registration with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
the restraints upon the issuance and acqui- 
sition of securities, etc.; the regulations and 
prohibitions with respect to service, sales 
and construction contracts; the taking over 
of virtually the entire management of the 
affairs of the companies embraced by the 
act; and the elimination or simplification of 
holding company systems. 

D. The invalid provisions of the act, in 
spite of its separability clause, are so multi- 
farious and so intimately and repeatedly 
interwoven throughout the act as to render 
them incapable of separation from such 
parts of the act, if any, as otherwise might 
be valid. The court cannot rewrite the 
statute and give it an effect altogether dif- 
ferent from that necessarily produced 
by its provisions viewed as a whole. In- 
valid parts of a law may be dropped only 
if what is retained is fully operative as 
a law. In the public utility act, invalid pro- 
visions are the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion. If dissection is attempted, scarcely a 
clause survives, save, perhaps, the preamble. 

3. The question whether Congress, by the 
act, has also unlawfully delegated to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, without 
establishing adequate and intelligent stand- 
ards to guide and assist it, the legislative 
power to determine when and to what per- 
sons and corporations the act shall apply, 
has not been considered by the court, be- 
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cause umnecessary in view of the other 
grounds upon which the court rests its deci- 
sion. * 8 8 

Briefly, the American States Public 
Service Company had filed proceedings 
for reorganization under the Federal 
bankruptcy act more than a year ago 
and trustees were appointed. The trus- 
tees contended that compliance with 
the provisions of the act would make 
suitable plans for reorganization virtu- 
ally impossible. Several plans for the 
reorganization were pending before 
Judge Coleman, and the trustees asked 
him for a ruling as to whether they 
should register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, as required by 
the 1935 act. In opposing the ad- 
visability of such registration the trus- 
tees questioned the constitutionality of 
the act. 

John W. Davis entered the case as 
counsel for an intervening creditor, Dr. 
Ferd Lautenbach, Baltimore dentist and 
bond holder in the company. Burco, 
Inc., entered the case as an intervenor 
opposing the contention of the trustees. 

During hearings on the case John J. 
Burns, former Superior Court Judge of 
Massachusetts and now chief counsel for 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, filed a brief in which he charged 
collusion in order to obtain an opinion 
on the constitutionality of the act. 

Of the Government’s charges, Judge 
Coleman said in his opinion: 

“Tt is not forbidden ‘collusion’ for the 
parties to a case, by agreement, to put 
it in such shape that the rights and obli- 
gations of the parties can be the more 
readily determined by the court, espe- 
cially when matters of public moment 
are involved requiring speedy settlement, 
regardless of an adverse effect upon the 
Government’s interests. . . . What has 
just been said applies equally to the 
status of the other intervening creditor, 
Ferd Lautenbach, and his counsel. The 
attempt on the part of counsel for the 
Government and for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to disparage the 
motives of both intervenors and their 
counsel is not only baseless, but un- 
worthy of any representative of any 
branch of our Government, and an un- 
warranted reflection upon the trustees, 
officers of this court, appointed in this 
proceeding.” 
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Current Utility Problems 


By Bernard F. Weadock 


Vice-President and Managing Director, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Convention of the Indiana Electric Association, held at Purdue 


HE public seems to be of the 
opinion that the electric light and 
power companies alone. constitute 
the electrical industry and that the only 
things at stake during the present tur- 
moil are the earnings of a few holding 
companies. There are far more people 
and institutions involved than that. The 
electrical manufacturers, electrical deal- 
ers, electrical contractors, the three to 
five million electric investors are as es- 
sential to the completion of the picture 
of the industry as are the 25 million 
customers. Few realize the investment 
in plant, equipment and appliances of 
the manufacturers, dealers, contractors 
and consumers. A conservative figure 
for the combined investment of these 
people and the electric light and power 
companies is $25 billion, the different 
branches of the industry employ a per- 
sonnel of 600,000 people, and when we 
accept government figures for depen- 
dence upon persons so employed, we 
arrive at a total of at least two and a 
half million people depending upon the 
success. and continued expansion of the 
industry for their livelihood. All of 
these people are affected by the attacks 
of the government just as certainly and 
as directly as are the investors in utility 
securities. 


Nothing is possible without capital. 
The investors in the industry have di- 
rectly and indirectly made the electrical 
industry possible. The securities of the 
industry help constitute the assets be- 
hind almost 33 million insurance policies 
and secure in a goodly measure over 39 
million depositors in savings banks 
throughout the nation, while the same 
securities are the bulwark of many en- 
dowment funds of educational, chari- 
table and eleemosynary institutions. 
When it is remembered that the endow- 
ment funds of the institutions of higher 
learning in the United States now ex- 
ceed $1,400,000,000, the stake that the 
colleges have in the integrity of their 
utility investments is evident. 

It is my thought today to speak of the 
operating electric light and power com- 
panies which constitute but a portion of 
the electrical industry. In 1933 there 
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were 1681 private operating companies 
of record in the electric light and power 
business. Of these, 1601, or 97% per 
cent of the total, had a net income of 
less than $60,000 in 1933. The com- 
panies engage a personnel of over 250,- 
000 people who constitute a peaceful 
army ready day and night to serve the 
people intelligently, efficiently, honestly 
and fairly. No one can quarrel with 
the obligations that this army and these 
companies owe their public. Briefly, 
they are: first, adequate and efficient 
service at all times; second, that the 
rates for such service be reasonable and 
fair; and third, that its financing be 
conservative and honest. 


It must be remembered that the elec- 
tric light and power companies were 
created to supply a new and romantic 
service to the people. Today, after about 
fifty years of growth, romance has been 
superseded by actualities. Electricity re- 
mains and perhaps will always remain 
a matter more or less of mystery, but 
its accomplishments are self-evident. I 
want you to inquire into the facts sur- 
rounding the building of this great in- 
dustry and see whether the central sta- 
tions have fulfilled their duty to the 
public. No one questions that as to ser- 
vice the utilities far excel any other in- 
dustry known to the world. It has been 
extended to practically every hamlet and 
village. It is available upon nearly 
800,000 farms. This extension of ser- 
vice has not been compulsory; it has 
been voluntary and, as you know, has 
been extended in advance of the imme- 
diate need for it. 

As to domestic rates, public records 
are proof of their constant reduction. 
They have been reduced annually from 
3% to about 5 per cent. The domestic 
rate for electric service has gone down 
over 40 per cent since 1924, while the 
cost of living throughout the United 
States has gone up over 40 per cent 
since 1924. 

Much criticism has been directed at 
utility financing. Again the record 
should silence such talk. The utilities 
of which I speak have assets of $1.13 
for each dollar of outstanding securities. 
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If this is not sufficient proof of the 
soundness of the financing, let me call 
your attention to the fact that less than 
1 per cent of operating company bonds 
are now in default and that less than 
10 per cent of preferred stocks were at 
any time in default at even the lowest 
point of the depression and this accom- 
plishment is despite the continued, un- 
justified assault upon the business. 

We do not have statistics upon the 
status of holding company finances. It 
is safe to say, however, that there has 
been sound financing and also some un- 
sound financing. On the whole, it is my 
belief from experience and study that 
the financing of the holding company in 
the electric field has been just as sound 
and honest as that of the good holding 
company in other industrial lines. In 
fact, a high official of the Federal Trade 
Commission, speaking of “watered 
stocks” in the utility industry, said: 
“The utilities were pikers compared 
with some industries I know.” This 
expression, however, never appeared in 
the official proceedings of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


With the record of accomplishments 
of the industry so well known, I am 
wondering if we are not entitled to 
greater credit for what we have done 
than we receive. Things appear jittery, 
dubious and uncertain, but are they so 
in fact? I do not believe it. It seems 
as if we are in the midst of a hurricane 
of socialistic thought more destructive 
of American institutions than we have 
had the courage to recognize, encounter 
and defeat. We pause in our amaze- 
ment; we seem lost in the haze of the 
fury of the destruction which seems to 
abound and which is directed not at us 
alone, but at the established American 
system of economic and legislative sta- 
bility. Can an abundant life and social 
security come by the abolition of private 
business for profit and the substitution 
for that system of one based on fanci- 
fully spun theories, perforated by unsuc- 
cessful try-outs throughout the nations 
of the world? This industry has been 
chosen as the first objective of a spear- 
head attack for State Socialism. This 
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industry for years has borne the attack 
of an “unholy alliance” composed of 
certain persons and organizations, whose 
own published documents declare them- 
selves in favor of the abolition of all 
private business for profit and the sub- 
stitution therefor of an economic, in- 
dustrial and legal regimentation, social- 
ism and complete demolishment of the 
profit system in all businesses. These 
organizations are: 

League for Industrial Democracy 

Public Ownership League of America 

National Popular Government League 


The Peoples Legislative Service 
The Socialist Party 


Many people, including public offi- 
cials, editors and publicists, have recog- 
nized the preachments of these people 
as authentic without fairly appraising 
their source or intentions, and this in 
part because the industry has remained 
silent and has not adequately defended 
itself against such attacks, and I might 
say that a full opportunity to do so has 
been denied the industry. 

America has been builded upon the 
genius of its manhood, which has sought 
not only success in its labor, but an 
honest compensation or reward for its 
effort. There is nothing in the Consti- 
tution of the United States nor in any 
law of God or man which makes it 
unlawful, disgraceful, or sinful to work 
at an honorable calling for suitable re- 
ward. This industry today stands in 
the anteroom of the death chamber 
awaiting execution because these certain 
few people and organizations have been 
successful in spreading their themes and 
theories of a specious Utopia throughout 
the land. To those who hold that be- 
lief honestly, my suggestion is, that they 
go where those experiments flourish, 
but the results of which have brought 
neither respectability, prosperity nor sta- 
bility to the respective countries adopt- 
ing them. Those of that group who 
have sought the advancement of their 
cause have repeatedly and constantly 
made this industry the object of their 
attack, because, in their own words, 
they say: “If superpower cannot be so- 
cialized, and that promptly, the whole 
cause of industrial democracy will be 
indefinitely delayed.” 

This “unholy alliance” has been more 
successful in its attempts to impair, and 
destroy if possible, this industry than 
most people believe. They are the 
framers of the indictments against the 
industry. It is that indictment, so sys- 
tematically and thoroughly propagan- 
dized, that has brought most of the 
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troubles to this industry. I am willing 
to take the charges contained in their 
false indictment to the people of the 
country in any forum of equity or before 
a jury of fair-minded American citizens 
and guarantee an acquittal on most, if 
not all, of them. I am certain that they 
would not be as successful in defending 
my true indictment against the Federal 
Government’s program which was ad- 
vocated by them and adopted by the 
government largely through their efforts. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that all industry will suffer from the 
false philosophy of those who would ruin 
this business because, while the gun is 
now pointed at us, the fire is intended 
for all American business operating in 
America under the established American 
system of the profit motive. The Con- 
gressional Record, reporting the debates 
on the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, records 
many instances where those participat- 
ing in the debate stated that all holding 
companies in all fields of industry should 
be eliminated and prohibited. I quote 
several who made such pronouncements: 


Senator Wheeler of Montana: 


“I think this (the passage of the Utilities 
Bill in the Senate) means the end of all 
holding companies generally. . .. I say that 
the holding company has no place in our 
economic life. It is a detriment, and if we 
permit it to continue it will wreck the coun- 
try... . In addition to what the Senator 
from Kentucky has said, permit me to state 
that many Members of the Senate thought 
we ought to have gone much further than 
we did go, and eliminate all holding com- 
panies.” 


Senator Black of Alabama: 


“If the holding company system is bad 
with reference to the control of electric 
power, it is bad with reference to the con- 
trol of other business. ... I am against the 
holding company system, whether in power, 
railroads, telephones, aviation, shipping, or 
any other business. . . . I intend to offer an 
amendment to the shipping bill to prohibit 
holding companies. . . . I want it distinctly 
understood that I am not referring simply 
to holding companies in the power busi- 


” 


ness. .. 


The late Senator Long of Louisiana: 


“Mr. President, the quarrel I have with 
the bill is that it did not stick to the original 
policy of eliminating all holding companies. 
What is the difference between holding com- 
panies, regardless of where they are? So 
far as I am concerned, they all ought to be 
eliminated.” 


Senator Barkley of Kentucky: 


“It is a very serious question whether 
some day the holding company must not be 
abandoned as an ailment of American busi- 
ness in all lines. But we cannot do that in 
one measure, and therefore we ought not to 
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hesitate to do our duty with respect to the 
situation covered by the pending bill and 
wait a more convenient season for dealing 
with the others.” 


Senator Bone of Washington: 


“The holding company, with its present 
powers, has been an instrument and a sym- 
bol of imperial oppression in the great oper- 
ating industry and has utterly failed to 
serve the public interest in any way, shape, 
ae a 2 


Senator Norris of Nebraska: 


“In my opinion, holding companies con- 
stitute the greatest evil of our civilized 
Sh ssa 


Thomas G. Corcoran (one of the draft- 
ers of the bill) : 


“If we could look things straight in the 
eye for the purpose of preserving our eco- 
nomic democracy, we would have to break 
up these systems, no matter what the cost 
was. This is just exactly what the President 
was referring to in his holding-company 
message. You remember that the particular 
point of that holding-company message was 
that this was a beginning, in an industry 
that was particularly public, and in an in- 
dustry that had particular significance for 
the public—a beginning of an attempt tg 
handle the problem of concentration of eco- 
nomic power and wealth, which is the out- 
standing problem facing the continuation of 
a democratic form of government and a 
democratic form of economic organization in 
this country.” 


That this theory of abolition of Amer- 
ican corporate life saturates almost every 
corner of the capital city may be due to 
the acceptance of the philosophy of the 
group General Johnson calls ‘““The Har- 
vard Crowd,” or the “Happy Hot 
Dogs,” after the name of their leader, 
who has been affiliated with the “unholy 
alliance.” The proof of this may be 
found in the picturesque language of 
General Hugh S. Johnson, who, from 
personal knowledge of the group and 
their backstage gestures, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“His ‘boys’ have been insinuated into ob- 
scure but key positions in every vital depart- 
ment—wardens of the marches, inconspicu- 
ous but powerful. Wherever to know, check, 
influence or control what goes on in Govern- 
ment it would be a good thing for a Big 
Happy Hot Dog to have a Little Happy 
Hot Dog planted, there is one there, alert 
and quietly active. 

“In the early days they held obscure 
juntas in imitation salons, and here much 
that has developed since to worry and harass 
and repel business was discussed. 

“Two or three infest Henry Wallace. The 
area in and about the Federal Trade Com- 
mission literally writhes with them. The 
Justice, Interior, Labor and Treasury De- 
partments harbor their quotas. Other hosts 
for them ‘are PWA, AAA, FERA, TVA and 
SEC. 

“They have had a guiding hand in the 
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drafting of nearly all legislation except 
NRA, from which they were excluded, with 
difficulty, by a tour de force. 

“To them the Constitution is just a foil 
for clever fencing—an antediluvian joke to 
be respected in public like a Sacred Cow 
and regarded in private somewhat as Ger- 
trude Stein probably regards the poet Ten- 
nyson, or any other Victorian. 

“Their idea is that government is the 
nucleus of a vast collectivism in which busi- 
ness or any private enterprise are just ele- 
ments to be absorbed... . 

“Their thought here was that the Su- 
preme Court and the Constitution could be 
put on the spot as a scapegoat in the public 
eye, and Government could thus move by a 
short cut to collectivism. They recognize 
that as a blunder now, but they were very 
positive then. 

“The presence and the obvious influence 
of such a group is an intimidation to admin- 
istrators and legislators alike. The knowl- 
edge of these powers colors all legislation 
and action. 

. almost none of the complex and 
massive affairs of this Government has been 
entrusted to men of affairs, but rather to 
starry-eyed or fiery-eyed idealists, wholly 
acceptable to this group in both personality 
and action, and, with few exceptions, utterly 
unsuited to effective administration. 

“.. . Now, this is not government on the 
American plan. These pundits represent 
nobody and nothing but their own ‘ad- 
vanced’ ideas. Nor do they ever put them- 
selves in any exposed position of personal 
responsibility. They are borers from within. 
The idea seems to be that they are ‘accep- 
table to liberals.’ ” 


One of the “High Command”’ in the 
New Deal, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, has 
said: 

“The New Deal is not afraid to follow 
through to-the inevitable conclusion that if 
private capital will not perform its func- 
tions, public capital must and will.” 

Who shall constitute the tribunal to 
define what these functions are and to 
determine whether private capital has 
performed its functions? I submit that 
before we increase our overwhelming 
tax burden, that we weigh the question 
openly, fairly and honestly as to whether 
private capital has not on the whole 
functioned well and brought gifts and 
accomplishments to this nation that are 
not enjoyed in others. For instance, the 
average domestic ratepayer now pays 9c 
a day for electricity, while the same man 
pays $1 a day for taxes. One-third of 
the income of the American worker now 
goes to pay direct and hidden taxes in 
one form or another. Authorities say 
that there are 53 different kinds of 
taxes concealed in a single loaf of bread. 
If those who seek a determination of 
the question of the expediency of private 
or public expenditures are such business 
geniuses, why isn’t it possible to reduce 
the tremendous tax burden that every 
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man, woman and child in the nation 
must pay? 

Instead of an indictment against this 
industry, the indictment should run 
against the Federal Government for its 
unlawful, unconstitutional and mischie- 
vous interference with an honest business 
well conducted. A few of such acts are 
as follows: 


1—It denies the electric light and power 
companies the full protection of the Federal 
Courts universally enjoyed by all other citi- 
zens of the United States. 


2—It exacts a 3 per cent tax applied to 
the privately owned companies alone and its 
provisions specifically exclude municipal and 
publicly owned plants. 


3—Through the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion it has conducted an ex parte investiga- 
tion and has shown reflected in the mirror 
only that which it considered bad enough to 
constitute propaganda for the Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Bill. 


4—The opponents of this industry are ex- 
tremely generous in the use of such pic- 
turesque terms as “syphoning profits,” “goug- 
ing the operating companies,” etc., but I 
can tell you that from an examination of 
the records that the Government last year 
“gouged” these operating companies in taxes 
$43 million more than all the holding com- 
panies combined received from all the oper- 
ating companies either in the way of com- 
pensation for services rendered, interest on 
their investment, or dividends from their 
stocks. 


5—It has engaged in competition by the 
construction of wasteful, unnecessary and 
unjustifiable power projects throughout the 
country ‘at a cost of 3 billions of dollars and 
if they carry out their present plan, it will 
involve an additional 3 billions of dollars, 
making a total of almost one-third of the 
money the utilities have invested in the busi- 
ness. These same include TVA, Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville and others. 


6—It has taken $200,000 from the “Work 
Relief Fund” to carry on the rate power 
survey of the Federal Power Commission. 


7—It has formed corporations to com- 
pete with electrical dealers and contractors 
throughout the country. 


8—It has given by loan and grant up- 
ward of $57 million to 190 towns and cities 
to build municipal plants. It has flown gov- 
ernment airplanes throughout the country 
soliciting municipalities to accept Federal 
money to build competing electric light and 
power plants, offering 45 per cent of the 
cost gratis and a liberal loan for the re- 
maining 55 per cent. This is true, regard- 
less of the cordial relations existing between 
the company, the town and its customers, 
and also regardless of the rates charged for 
that service. These government solicitors 
demand that the private company cut its 
rates 20 per cent below those existing, no 
matter whether such rates are fair and rea- 
sonable or not. If the company will succumb 
to this governmental threat of the “big 
stick” and grant new rates satisfactory to 
the PWA,.the proposed gift and loan will 
be immediately withdrawn from the munici- 
palities; thus constituting the PWA as the 
rate fixing body of each state or city in the 
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Union and destroying the state policy for 
regulation of an intrastate business. Why 
such favoritism to the consumers of the pri- 
vate plants? The official rate survey of the 
Federal Power Commission shows the fact 
to be that the small consumer of the average 
municipal plant in the United States has to 
pay at least 8c per kilowatthour for his ser- 
vice. This same survey shows that in Mon- 
tana, Senator Wheeler’s own state, the mu- 
nicipal plants charge the ordinary customer 
15c per kilowatthour; in Nebraska, Senator 
Norris’ own state, 10c per kilowatthour; in 
New York, where there is considerable agi- 
tation and where the Power Authority stated 
that the cost should not exceed 3%c, the 
municipal plants average 7c per kilowatt- 
hour for all ordinary uses. 


9—It has instituted the Black Investiga- 
tion Committee to further intimidate and 
coerce the industry into subjection to the 
will of those who would destroy it? That 
Committee would deny to the utilities their 
constitutional right as contained in the First 
Amendment of the Constitution, which reads 
that “Congress shall make no law 
abridging ... the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” The 
right to petition the Government is as an- 
cient as Magna Charta and has been hither- 
to the main support of the freedom of a 
free people. It is to be hoped that the people 
of this country will never be denied their 
inalienable right to petition the government 
for redress of grievances. This Committee 
likewise disregards another equally funda- 
mental right, to wit: the Fourth Amendment 
of the Constitution, which reads: “The right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against unreason- 
able searches and seizures shall not be vio- 
lated. . . .” The Committee apparently 
assumes that the resolution of the Senate 
creating it supersedes the constitutional pro- 
visions that I have quoted and consequently 
the Committee and its agents are on an 
extended “fishing expedition” throughout the 
United States. It is to be hoped that a 
proper opportunity may present itself to 
have legally determined the question of 
whether a mere resolution supersedes the 
Constitution of the United States, and, 
whether American citizens are to be sub- 
jected to continued public humiliation and 
the destruction of their constitutional rights 
of person and property by those sworn to 
protect them. 


10—In the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill they 
have reached the ultimate. The Act de- 
prives the people of the efficient and pro- 
gressive management of these properties as 
shown by the acid test of performance and 
substitutes therefor a distant governmental 
management whose standards of efficiency 
shall be the whim, caprice and will of the 
ever-changing personnel of the two bureaus 
charged with the administration of the Act. 
It is an attempt to so weaken the smaller 
operating companies in securing essential 
financing, engineering, accounting and con- 
struction services as to render such operat- 
ing companies more vulnerable to the at- 
tack of the professional advocates of govern- 
ment and political ownership. It excludes 
from its provisions all government or pub- 
licly owned plants, thus legalizing and per- 
petuating the unfair competition of such 
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agencies against private owners. The Act 
denies the use of the mails to those who do 
not comply with the law. It imposes a fine 
of $200,000—the highest fine on record—for 
failure to comply. It will break up and 
destroy the holding company, this despite a 
report of one of the Government Commis- 
sions that holding companies serve a neces- 
sary, useful and economic purpose. They 
would by these things so increase the cost of 
doing business that the progressive rate 
reductions must likely end. We have heard 
much of the volume of electricity passing 
over state lines. Some estimates run as high 
as 17 per cent. The fact is that the total 
money value of the interstate power at pres- 
ent unregulated amounts only to about 
$4,000,000 a year, most of which interstate 
business results from the mere accident of 
the geographical location of the plants. The 
Federal bureaus who are to have jurisdic- 
tion under the Public Utility Act of 1935 
have initially asked for approximately one- 
half of this amount for administration costs. 


Many more counts could be included 


in the indictment, but time will not per- 
mit discussion of them today. 


The Board of Trustees of the Edison 
Electric Institute has retained the ser- 
vices of the Honorable John W. Davis 
of New York, the Honorable Newton 
D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Honorable James M. Beck of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to defend the industry 
against the unconstitutional acts of the 
Federal Government in connection with 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the P.W.A. 
gifts and loans by the Federal Govern- 
ment for municipal and government 
ownership. This action brought an un- 
just attack by public officials in Wash- 
ington and many of the group who for 
some reason do not want to have their 
abuses of authority tested in accordance 
with the law of the land. They desire 
that their conduct as public servants 
may not and shall not be legally ques- 
tioned in the courts of the land. 

The industry has seen darker days. 
Its courage, tenacity and foresight 
have brought it from those dark days 
into the sunlight of success and pros- 
perity. What it has done once, it can 
do again. In concluding, I can do no 
better than to say that this industry as 
a whole must work together in the tre- 
mendous constructive job ahead. The 
message I would leave with you is not 
my own. It is from Mr. Thomas A, 
Edison, the father of the industry, who, 
in 1931, said: 


“My message to you is be courageous. I 
have lived a long time. I have seen ‘history 
repeat itself again and again. I have seen 
many depressions in business. Always 
America has come out stronger and more 
prosperous. Be as brave as your fathers be- 
fore you; have faith; go forward.” 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR SALES 
(Household Models Only) 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER AND FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1935—1934 


























MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER 

1935 

Total United States ..... 53,622 
EE ee Cee 207 
New Hampshire ....... 263 
VR eee 118 
Massachusetts .......... 2,669 
Rhode Island .......... 347 
ee 1,075 
Total New England asta Shwe 4,679 
re 12,628 
New Jersey ............ 2,634 
Pennsyivamia ........... 3,760 
Total Middle Atlantic..... 19,022 
are oad eedtary Gas 2,967 
IRIN IS acta ears 5 aes 857 
OS rr eee 2,358 
DRIGIIGSN: 2.4 ibe esesces 1,824 
INI 6, chao and Seid. Slacale 547 
Total East No. Central.... 8,553 
ee eee eee 704 
aS BR ranee ree evar es 342 
en EE Lee 1,174 
North Dakota .......... 62 
Some Dakota .....<..%.. 69 
ea eee 233 
Eo ane. verdes 1 249 
Total West No. Central... 2,333 
Oe ee 101 
MAGUMIROE 25k scien ss 596 
District of Columbia... 467 
LO RE rae 552 
West Virginia .......... 329 
North Carolina ...... 316 
South Carolina ......... 265 
re ; 725 
| ee 1,645 
Total South Atlantic...... 4,996 
ee ee 435 
EN 2g x ae Soha car 893 
RS re aa 415 
Mississippi ........... 167 
Total East So. Central..... 1,910 
Aebenuess 2... 22.5. ee 203 
er ae 430 
CIBMOMA 2 ie wass 181 
IRE fae dhs 8S xa lett 1,640 
Total West So. Central.... 2,454 
ere re 208 
IN SG oie, oie ave, 5 176 
RN © (3. Y602 scace ca lesssaiacs 62 
MIN ooo aio s)c wats we 171 
New Mexico ........ ; 48 
REE aera 125 
eae +i 176 
WON, discos sissecstoecs 51 
Total Mountain .......... 1,017 
Washington ........... 1,120 
“Oremom -...:... Bab 529 
ee re 6,509 
ee 8,158 


MonTH oF First NINE 





























MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER AUGUST 
1934 . 1935 
39,149 110,161 
343 467 
247 296 
151 204 
2,317 5,174 
184 693 
766 2,909 
4,008 9,743 
8,942 21,426 
2,306 4,436 
2,712 7,702 
13,960 33,564 
1,931 6,032 
429 2,620 
2,400 8,370 
915 5,833 
349 2,752 
6,024 25,607 
334 200 
278 1,844 
1,522 1,971 
50 262 
55 299 
141 760 
270 969 
2,650 6,305 
55 66 
756 1,326 
181 623 
399 744 
155 846 
264 452 
183 523 
691 1,888 
1,575 2,377 
4,259 8,845 
291 1,085 
277 1,443 
521 879 
92 567 
1,181 3,974 
273 701 
245 758 
229 580 
1,712 3,795 
2,459 5,834 
78 516 
133 421 
42 141 
194 590 
15 (57) 
47 181 
131 345 
57 131 
697 2,268 
241 1,770 
198 726 
3,472 - 11,525 
3,911 14,021 
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MontTHsS MonTus 
1935 1934 
1,423,483 1,242,764 
7,380 6,498 
5,335 4,449 
3,312 2,600 
57,502 48,370 
7,373 7,122 
22,453 17,251 
103,355 86,290 
165,400 165,455 
59,526 54,375 
108,495 112,852 
333,421 332,682 
93,114 84,107 
35,740 32,057 
141,063 89,281 
58,376 47,593 
24,183 19,810 
352,476 272,848 
20,165 16,365 
23,603 19,484 
42,465 49,418 
3,887 2,993 
4,902 3,919 
15,574 13,930 
18,205 19,546 
128,801 125,655 
2,979 2,828 
20,193 23,719 
10,946 11,735 
20,515 20,504 
15,008 17,159 
24,349 19,689 
12,185 9,193 
26,679 28,544 
21,428 13,404 
154,282 146,775 
16,282 18,493 
23,710 25,946 
21,061 16,285 
7,022 4,919 
68,075 65,643 
9,882 8,685 
13,607 9,197 
16,209 17,168 
59,169 50,340 
98,867 85,390 
6,136 4,943 
6,849 4,169 
2,408 2,130 
11,169 10,084 
3,145 2,351 
5,455 3,358 
7,131 5,697 
1,793 1,159 
44,086 33,891 
20,671 17,404 
13,892 14,581 
105,557 61,605 
140,120 93,590 


Figures based on Report issued by the National Electric Manufacturers Association. 
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Utility Company Electric Rates 


Analysis of Recent Reports of Federal Power Commission Compares Private Companies on Same 
Basis as Municipal Plants—Consumer in Average Town Obtains Service More Cheaply from Com- 
panies for All But Smallest Quantities of Use—Companies Offer Better Promotional Rates 


By William M. Carpenter 


Economist, Edison Electric Institute 





N last month’s BULLETIN there was 
presented an analysis of the rates 9 


charged for domestic electric ser- MUNICIPAL AND COMPANY 
vice by the typical municipal plant, RATES COMPARED 


based upon a summary of the commu- 8F 
nities listed in the Rate Survey of the Charges for Domestic Electricity in the Average Town 
Federal Power Commission. of the United States 

As a companion to that study, there 
is shown on the following pages a simi- 
lar table, prepared in the identical man- 
ner, giving the figures for the private 
companies listed in the same Rate Sur- 
vey. A comparison of the two tables, 
condensed by geographic divisions of the 
United States, is shown below as Table 
I and the net result, expressed as the 
average for the entire country, is llus- 
trated graphically on the adjoining 
chart. This latter epitomizes the politi- 
cal nature of rate-making as at present 
maintained by most of the municipal 
plants of America. 


Source: Rate Survey of the Federal Power Commission 
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AVERAGE CHARGE 





It is increasingly evident that where 
comparisons are based upon a large 


























number of towns which are similar in 


size, geographical location and economic 25 40 100 =: 150 250 500 
characteristics, the much - advertised KILOWATT HOURS USED PER MONTH 


TasLe I—CuarceEs FOR ELECTRICITY IN AVERAGE TowWNS SUPPLIED BY MUNICIPAL PLANTS 
AND UtiLiry CoMPANIES 








Average Charge in Cents per Kilowatt Hour 

















Number of 
Places Supplied Kilowatt Hours Used per Month 
U. S. Census 
Geographic Division 
25 40 100 150 250 500 
by by 
Mun’l. | Co.’s | | 
Mun. Co. | Mun.} Co. | Mun.} Co. | Mun.| Co. | Mun.| Co. | Mun.| Co. 
Entire United States............ 1,742 | 16,007 | 8.60 | 8.92 | 8.03 | 8.00 | 5.73 | 5.47 | 5.28 | 4.73 | 4.40 | 3.75 | 3.90 | 2.80 
ew Migland «0... coca s esc es 82 1,343 1.301 9.5 6.8) 8.3] 4.8) 5.71 4:41 497 3.8| 3:91 3.41 38 
Middle Atlantic................ 97 2,172 te) BO 1.84) 7.7 5.5 5.45 SM). 42.4.4 4.4: 3.84 391 2.9 
East North Central............. 374 | 3,365 7.2} 8.0] 6.8 cP | S15. 2.7) 28t £01 283 3.6 1+ 28 
West North Central............. 611 2,007 5 9.3 | 9:84 8.7 8.3% .6.3 |) 5.8 7-531 3.07 £4.39) €:07 43: 1434 
Greth Atlantic... ............5. 206 1,923.5 9.4) 8.41 8.7 1.0 5.8 | 5.3 fe SB SOR CH Boo SF) ee 
East South Central............. 74 1,195 74: 8.37 6.9 144 4.7 3.45: 4.2 |. 24% 3.3'| d.08 2.67 28 
West South Central............. 138 1,728 | 9.9] 10.6] 9.4] 9.3] 6.4] 6.1 5.9) S.1-4 £391 29) 4:3) 2.9 
CET a x nasa ch cms 106 $16 | 10.2 | 10.37 9.4) 9.4] 6.3] 5.9] 5.8| 5.31.46) 4:4] 4.2] 3.3 
eee ee eee 54 798 | 6.1 8) S36) OF 2 42:01. 357 5.351 663 22). 3:3) 24 2.3 
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TasB_LeE II—Utitiry Company ELectric RATES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Residential Electric Rates in Effect January 1, 1935 


Average by States and Geographic Divisions 


(From data in Federal Power Commission, Electric Rate Survey—State Reports, 1935) 































































































Average Net Monthly Bill Average Charge Per Kilowatt-Hour 
Number of ing ~ 
STATE Communities Kilowatt-Hours Per Month Kilowatt-Hours Per Month 
25 40 100 | 150 250 | 500 25 40 | 100 150 250 500 
a -— | 
New England | | | 
Ee Gia aca. bs aioe 4.4 does 0s os 390 2.44 | 3.50 | 5.80 | 7.45 | 9.53 14.16 | 9.76 | 8.75 | 5.80 | 4.97 | 3.81 | 2.83 
DIOW PIMMIPERITS. . 0... 0 once e 212 2.47 | 3.43 | 5.75 | 7.07 | 9.48 {15.25 | 9.88 | 8.58 | 5.75 | 4.71 | 3.79 | 3.05 
I 5 he 5 hc 234 Wore sccm oie a, 210 2.43 | 3.42 5.59 | 7.35. 1,9.77 114.59 19.72 8.68 | 5.59 | 4.77 | 3.91 | 2.92 
ee een ee 306 2.24 | 3.19 | 5.72 | 7.44 |10.39 116.06 | 8.96 | C98 | S072 | 2296 | 2.16 |S. 21 
| er 41 2.19 | 3.21 | 6.15 | 7.86 |10.92 |17.02 | 8.76 | 8.03 | 6.15 | 5.24 | 4.37 | 3.40 
ee 184 2.29 | 2.97 | 5.47 |'7.24 | 9.76 |13.80 9.16 | 7.43 | 5.47 | 4.83 | 3.90 | 2.76 
| } | | } 
MNEs hee Se igi roi, at 1,343 2.37 | 3.33 | 5.71 | 7.32 | 9.82 |14.86 | 9.48 | 8.33 | 5.71 4.88 | 3.93 | 2.97 
Middle Atlantic | 
cn he 8 ae aKa 725 2.22 | 3.13 | 5.55. | 7.34 |10.32 (46.28 | 8.88. | 7.83 | S.a0 | 4.89 } 4.143 | 3.26 
MI ss oo occ ce voces 512 2.32 | 3.43 | 5.61 | 7.17 | 9.99 |13.61 | 9.28 | 8.58 | 5.61 | 4.78 | 4.00 | 2.72 
ere 935 2:00 | 2.78 | §:07 | 6.72 | 8.68 13.31 8.00 | 6.95 5.07 | 4.48 3.47 | 2.66 
NT ee ate SY, care eet - 2.472 2.15 | 3.06 | 5.36 | 7.04 | 9.54 14.37 8.60 7.65 |.5.36 | 4.69 | 3.82 | 2.87 
East North Central | 
EE er are oe 794 1.90 | 2.77 | 5.16 | 6.86 | 9.74 |14.92 | 7.60 6.93 | 5.16 | 4.57 | 3.90 | 2.98 
EEE EET 613 2.02 | 2.91 | 5.17 | 6.72 | 9.38 |15.38 | 8.08 | 7.28 | 5.17 | 4.48 | 3.75 | 3.08 
EES ee ore area 976 2.03 | 3.08 | 5.35 | 6.77 | 8.61 |11.72 | 8.12 | 7.70 | 5.35 | 4.51 | 3.44 | 2.34 
EE Re ee oe eran” 483 1.89 | 2.50 | 4.17 | 5.37 | 7.66 |11.30 | 7.56 | 6.25 | 4.17 | 3.58 | 3.06 | 2.26 
IER Size e's cde, os Sa IR 499 2.29 | 3.19 | 5.33 | 6.73.| 9.14 [12.51 } 9.16 | 7.98 | 5.33 | 4.49 | 3.66 | 2.50 
MMO Done sacs SbacrhcanSeciRtReee 3,365 2.01 | 2.91 | 5.20 | 6.57 | 8.96 |13.09 | 8.04 | 7.28 | o.40 | 4:38.) 3.38 | 262 
West North Central | | 
OS Es eee reer 436 2.37 | 3.40 | 5.43 | 6.92 | 9.38 |13.67 | 9.48 | 8.50 | 5.43 | 4.61 | 3.75 | 2.73 
ee eee anes 642 2.37 | 3.41 1 5.70 | 7.41 110.01 [15.751 9.48 | 8.53 | 5.70 | 4.94 | 4.00 |} 3.15 
EE a eee en are 520 2.40 | 3.49 | 5.88 | 7.66 {10.04 {15.91 | 9.60 | 8.73 | 5.88 | 5.11 | 4.02 | 3.18 
pe 240 2.70 | 3.93 | 5.39 | 7.11 | 9.19 |13.05 ]10.80 | 9.83 | 5.39 | 4.74 | 3.68 | 2.16 
MMMEE PPRUUIER.. . icc cet css 178 2.84 | 3.99 | 5.83 | 7.72 |10.33 |15.76 ]11.36 | 9.98 | 5.83 | 5.15 | 4.13 | 3.15 
Ee ey eee eee 286 2.66 | 3.79 | 6.15 | 8.10 /11.13 |18.44 ]10.64 | 9.48 | 6.15 | 5.40 | 4.45 | 3.69 
MI ne cg i ay SI 365 2.24 | 3.24 | 6.18 | 7.89 | 9.62 |14.43 | 8.96 | 8.10 | 6.18 | 5.26 | 3.85 | 2.89 
CNG roa ees crc ee 2,667 2.48 | 3253 15:79 1 7.51 | 9:93 15.31 9.80 8.83 | 5.79 | 5.01 | 3.97 | 3.06 
South Atlantic | 
Eee 33 2.36 | 3.26 | 5.41 | 6.91 | 9.91 [13.28 | 9.44 | 8.15 | 5.41 | 4.61 | 3.96 | 2.66 
Maryland and Dist. of Columbia. 171 2.13 | 3.01 | 5.43 | 7.10 | 9.45 |14.51 | 8.52 1.83:| 5:43 | 4.73. | 3.78 | 2.90 
NRA ies ks Uecibals ang ws 295 2.19 | 3.30 | 5.78 | 7.55 | 9.91 [14.16 | 8.76 | 8.23 | 5.78 | 5.03. |.3.96.| 2.83 
rrr 287 2.04 | 2.76 | 4.98 | 6.54 | 9.05 |13.42 | 8.16 | 6.90 | 4.98 | 4.36 | 3.62 | 2.68 
PNOOG CAPGUNS... 2.0.2... ec es 321 2.05 | 2.89 | 5.12 | 6.69 | 8.92 [12.92 | 8.20 | 1.23 | $.42: | €.46 | 3.57 | 2.58 
South Carolina................. 197 1.88 | 2.65 | 4.85 | 6.19 | 8.35 |12.03 | 7.52 | 6.63 | 4.85 | 4.13 | 3.34 | 2.41 
Georgia RUN eecsg) passin gen coneevade xiii 330 1.60 | 2.33 | 4.40 | 5.71 | 7.76 |10.30 | 6.40 | 5.83 | 4.40 | 3.81 | 3.10 | 2.06 
SR eee ee 289 2.67 | 4.00 | 6.56 | 8.16 |10.69 |16.29 110.68 110.00 6.56 | 5.44 | 4.28 | 3.26 
MNS eed Sick onan Sa 1,923 2.10 | 3.038 | 5.33 | 6.88 | 9.21 |13.38 | 8.40 | 7.58 | 5.33 | 4.59 | 3.68 | 2.68 
| | ee | | 





cheapness of municipally-supplied elec- 
tricity is a delusion. Furthermore, when 
the relative burden of taxation is con- 
sidered, private enterprises are under- 
selling the municipal plant almost every- 
where in the country and there is evi- 
dence of political expediency on the 
part of the municipal plant in subsidiz- 
ing the small user, who represents the 
majority of the votes, at the sacrifice of 
a really promotional rate structure. As 
might have been expected, the compari- 


* “Municipal and Company Rates Compared,” ar 
analysis of the study of Dr. Warren M. Persons, 
EEI Butuetin, February, 1935. 





son between the towns served by private 
companies and those supplied by munici- 
pal plants gives the same answer as the 
one found last year by Dr. Warren M. 
Persons, who analyzed the results of 
290 matched pairs of municipal and pri- 
vate plants.* 

Table I shows a comparison between 
municipal and company averages for the 
various geographic divisions of the 
country, as defined by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. 

As far as the small consumer of 25 
kwhr per month is concerned, the aver- 
age municipal plant for the United 


States as a whole undersells the typical 
private company by 4 per cent. For all 
other quantities of use, the company 
offers lower rates. For the medium- 
sized consumer of 40 kwhr per month, 
the municipal town is 0.4 per cent higher 
than the company. Above this, the price 
advantage is increasingly on the side of 
customers of the private company. At 


100 kwhr per month, where lights, small 
appliances and a refrigerator are used, 
the customer of the average municipal 
plant pays 5 per cent more than he 
would to a company. Where cooking is 
the average municipal plant 
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- TasLe II—Urtitiry Company ELectric RATES IN THE UNITED States (Continued ) 


Residential Electric Rates in Effect January 1, 1935 


Average by States and Geographic Divisions 


(From data in Federal Power Commission, Electric Rate Survey—State Reports, 1935) 
















































































Average Net Monthly Bill Average Charge Per Kilowatt-Hour 
Number of a 
STATE Communities Kilowatt-Hours Per Month Kilowatt-Hours Per Month 
25 | 40 | 100 | 150 | 250 | soo] 25 | 40 | 100 | 150 | 250 | 500 
East South Central 
ERLE 375 2.42 | 3.40 | 5.69 | 7.39 | 9.50 |13.80 | 9.68 | 8.50 | 5.69 | 4.93 | 3.80 | 2.76 
eS are eran er 299 1.74 | 2.52 | 4.57 | 5.95 | 8.20 {12.45 | 6.96 | 6.30 | 4.57 | 3.97 | 3.28 | 2.49 
J Erne eter eran re eae ee 313 1.77 | 2.55 | 4.42 | 5.66 | 7.70 |11.69 | 7.08 | 6.38 | 4.42 | 3.77 | 3.08 | 2.34 
PII 52650. o.55 ud do. nla ch widen, bos 208 2.43 | 3.34 | $:97 | 7.21 | 9.43 [13.35 | 9.72 | 8.35.1.5.97 | 4.81.) 3.65 | 2.67 
_. ESSE eee se 1,195 2.06 | 2.95 | §.13 | 6.54 | 8.463 |12:82: 1 8.32 | 7.38 | 5.13 | 4.36 | 3.48 | 2.56 
West South Central 
NE ie sore dears kiana. 6s vais 275 2.69 | 3.70 | 6.33 | 7.84 |10.05 |15.23 }10.76 | 9.25 | 6.33 | 5.23 | 4.02 | 3.05 
NS ihc 9 accu eS did Saserk 243 2.73 | 3.83 | 6.40 | 7.93 | 9.95 |14.97 ]10.92 | 9.58 | 6.40 | 5.29 | 3.98 | 2.99 
Lo OS ECan ure 374 2.54 | 3.64 | 5.92 | 7.65 | 9.96 |15.60 }10.16 | 9.10 | 5.92 | 5.10 | 3.98 | 3.12 
Mes. C paseo ko tihaseals Sicunels meow 836 2.68 | 3.68 | 5.97 | 7.62 | 9.28 |13.48 ]10.72 | 9.20 | 5.97 | 5.08 | 3.71 | 2.70 
MRM 2s tele cats erect ts MiSs, 6S 1,728 2.66 | 3.70 | 6.08 | 7.70 | 9.64 |14.42 ]10.64 | 9.25 | 6.08 | 5.13 | 3.86 | 2.88 
Mountain 
SRE ec ars A Pome are 134 2.43 | 3.35 | 5.50 | 7.26 | 9.67 {15.85 1 9.72 | 8.38. | 5.50 | 4.84.| 3.87 | 3.17 
a sf ayer chhc Wh rsgeiatii ans die 400% 139 2.09 | 3.21 | 5:21 | 7.28 | 8.27 |41.90 | 8.36 | 8.63 | $.21 | 4.83 | 3.27 | 2.38 
NS 2552. cica.ertnses a ark desc alone 53 2.95 | 4.59 | 7.16 |10.03 |14.38 |25.67 ]11.80 |11.48 | 7.16 | 6.69 | 5.75 | 5.13 
PE i5. cick our, casters oreiea 190 2.66 | 3.76 | 6.07 | 7.89 |10.68 |17.22 ]10.64 | 9.40 | 6.07 | 5.26 | 4.27 | 3.44 
ee 64 3.42 | 5.02 | 6.99 | 9.22 |12.69 |21.13 [13.68 |12.55 | 6.99 | 6.15 | 5.08 | 4.23 
| ONS REE ranean irae ara ae 64 3.33 | 4.77 | 7.54 10.15 [13.86 |23.65 [13.32 |11.93 | 7.54 | 6.77 | 5.54 | 4.73 
NESS eee ree ere 146 2.26 | 3.45 | 4.84 | 6.85 | 8.00 11.73 | 9.04 | 8.63 | 4.84 | 4.57 | 3.20 | 2.35 
EE ny emer re eee 26 2.23 | 3.52 | 6.09 | 8.50 |10.84 |16.83 | 8.92 | 8.80 | 6.09 | 5.67 | 4.34 | 3.37 
MR oon oe racic vak. cosas 816 2.57 | 3.76 | 5.86 | 7.91 |10.23 |16.35 10.28 | 9.40 | 5.86 | 5.27 | 4.09 | 3.27 
Pacific 
eT 234 1.78 | 2.60 | 4.46 | 5.97 | 8.33 |11.16 | 7.12 | 6.50 | 4.46 | 3.98 | 3.33 | 2.23 
DNS t fh ausia ajareuloais Canina tbe 163 2.19 | 3.24 | 5.31 | 7.03 | 8.82 |12.98 | 8.76 | 8.10 | 5.31 | 4.69 | 3.53 | 2.60 
RINE oo dc ies Send. cee baw Rete 401 Lad | 2:85 | $42 | 7.25. | 6.08 |90.63 1 6.92 | 6.83 | 5.41 | 4.638) 3:28 1 2.97 
EE eee vere 798 1.83 | 2.67 | 4.97 | 6.87 | 8.31 |11.31 | 7.32 | 6.68 | 4.97 | 4.58 | 3.32 | 2.26 
Total United States.............. 16 ,007 2.23 | 3.20 | 5.47 | 7.10 | 9.38 14.02 | 8.92 | 8.00 | 5.47 | 4.73 | 3.75 | 2.80 








charges 17 per cent more and, for those 
who heat water in addition, 39 per cent 
more than the private utility. At 500 
kwhr per month, the “fully electrified 
home” in the average town supplied by 
a municipal plant has to pay $234 per 
year, or $66 more than where a company 
supplies the service. 


This is another of those striking com- 
mentaries upon the contributions of the 
municipal plants to the realization of 
the “larger life’ (whatever that may 
mean) so glowingly promised by the 
New Deal. In some of the individual 
states, this comparison becomes extreme. 
In Minnesota, for example, the con- 
sumer of 500 kwhr monthly pays 45 
per cent more under municipal owner- 
ship, in Illinois 71 per cent more and 
in New Jersey 92 per cent more; in the 
latter case nearly double the price paid 
for electricity under private utility own- 
ership. 


The Item of Taxes 


Municipal plants 


are substantially 


tax-exempt, while the private companies 
repay a considerable part of their gross 
revenues to various governmental agen- 
cies in the form of taxes. When these 
enterprises are placed on the same foot- 
ing, the results for even the small quan- 
tities of use show a marked advantage 
in favor of the customers of private en- 
terprise, and this advantage increases 
with the consumption of electricity. 


Promotional Rates versus Political 
Expediency 


It is no new discovery on the part of 
electric utility companies that unit costs 
go down with an increase in the amount 
of electricity used. It is a characteris- 
tic of almost every article of sale and is 
useful to stimulate larger purchases by 
means of lower prices. It, however, 
runs counter to the point of view re- 


peatedly expressed in high quarters that 
because the well-to-do can afford to pay 
for what they want they should be 
charged more and the lower prices re- 
served for the “common man.” The 
fact that the “common man” also has 
the most votes is here illustrated by the 
divergence of municipal and company 
rates and represents a point of view 
which utilities might well take with in- 
creasing seriousness as an outcome of 
the changes in social conditions in this 
country during the past generation. 
From the chart it certainly would ap- 
pear that, if municipal rates (at least in 
the large use brackets) are “at cost,” 
the private companies are making con- 
siderable sacrifices in order to bring the 
blessings of the larger use of electricity 
to the homes of America; and if com- 
pany rates are “at cost,” then the mu- 
nicipal plants are making an uncon- 
scionable profit from their larger con- 


a ee ee 
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sumers. The truth is probably some- 
where in between. 
Method of Computation—Simple 
Arithmetic Averages 

These figures have all been deter- 
mined by the common arithmetic mean, 
or average. This is a term on the 
tongue of every business man and is 
probably the most generally-used 
method of statistical presentation. It is 
familiar to the ordinary reader, even if 
he has no special mathematical or statis- 
tical training. Yet the use of this 
method of simple .arithmetic in connec- 
tion with the analysis of municipal elec- 
tric bills has been criticized as resulting 
in “misleading averages” and as not pre- 
senting “a fair and accurate picture of 
the average rates charged by municipal 





** Letter of Vice-Chairman Manly of bg Federal 
Power Commission to .Mayor LaGuardia of New 
boy City, published in newspapers October 31, 


*** “Comparison of Rates of Municipal Distribu- 
tion Systems and Independent and Subsidiary Pri- 
vate ompanies in Cities of 50,000 and More 
Population.” Prepared by oe Power Commis- 
sion, and submitted by Dr. W. W. _Splawn to 
Senate Interstate Commerce tM... Hearings on 
S. 1725; April 16, 1935, pages 90 to 95. House 
Hearings, April 15, 1935, pages 2196-2198. 
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plants” and a statement that the only 
proper method is to ‘weigh the averages 
according to the size of the community 
or the number of consumers served.” ** 

Surely the method of simple arithme- 
tic averaging needs no defense. The 
elementary textbooks are sufficient to 
show that a “weighted average” may 
bring different results than an “arithme- 
tic average.” In the present analyses 
the use of the arithmetic average shows 
and is intended to show one and only 
one thing—which was quite definitely 
stated in the first analysis—namely, the 
prices charged for domestic electricity 
in the typical, @verage town in the 
United States by municipal plants and 
by company plants. Thus, the average 
rates in 100 small towns are not ob- 
scured by the weighting of one or two 
large cities greater than their sum total. 
The comparison in these municipal and 
private averages has not been juggled on 
either side. 

The Federal Power Commission uses 
the “simple arithmetic average’ method, 
apparently with approval, in support of 
studies it has made. A comparison of 
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electric rates in cities of 50,000 and over 
served by municipal plants and by pri- 
vate companies was prepared by the 
Commission and presented to the U. §, 
Senate and House Interstate Commerce 
Committees in hearings a few months 
ago on the Public Utility Bill.*** As 
stated in that report, the tabulations of 
unweighted average bills “refer to ‘typi- 
cal bills’ rather than cities or utilities.” 
The “weighted average” method 
proper in its right place and in obtaining 
what an average customer pays; such a 
system of calculation does not merely re- 
flect rates, but density of population or 
customers as well. But as in the present 
instance where we are dealing with sev- 
eral different quantities what shall the 
correct weighting be? Fairness and con- 
sistency in the use of the “weighted 
average” dictates that the actual num- 
ber of customers using each specific 
quantity should be used for the weight- 
ing. Weights dependent upon the total 
number of domestic customers do not 
show the accurate picture and are worth- 
less in the consideration of any except 
those of the lower use brackets. 





World’s Most Scientifically Designed System of Highway Safety 
Lighting Inaugurated 


ne at the head of a procession of 
automobiles carrying officials high in 
government, automotive, and public safety 
affairs, Lieutenant-Governor Harold G. 
Mosier of Ohio, on the evening of October 
21, initiated the first installation of a unique 
system of highway lighting which, if adopted 
on mass scale, will provide greater safety 
and seeing comfort for the millions who 
travel the nation’s auto routes by night. 

The new installation, located about 15 
miles southeast of Cleveland, and a few min- 
utes west of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, illuminates 
a mile-and-a-quarter stretch of winding con- 
crete on heavily traveled route No. 422. 

The new system of safety lighting—in- 
stalled by General Electric in cooperation 
with the Ohio Department of Highways— 
was designed by K. M. Reid and H. J. 
Chanon, engineers of General Electric’s In- 
candescent Lamp Department at Nela Park, 
Cleveland. 

It consists of 39 lighting units, of revolu- 
tionary design and shaped like an “Admiral’s 
Helmet,” mounted 25 feet high, spaced 125 
feet apart, and extending five feet out over 
the pavement. Each unit employs an oval- 
shaped, “terraced” reflector and a 400-can- 
dle-power incandescent lamp. The reflectors 
are made of Alzak aluminum, which pos- 
sesses the highest reflectivity of any metal 
except polished silver. These units are so 
coordinated as to permit light from each to 
overlap, or criss-cross, light from its near- 
est neighbors without shining directly into 
the eyes of the motorist—no matter in which 
direction he is going. 








Unique installation near Cleveland employs glareless criss-cross lighting; offers 
greater safety and seeing comfort to motoring public which in 1934 paid toll of 
12,200 killed and 118,000 injured in night accidents 
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Personalizing the Company 


The District Representative Plan 


By N. G. Reinicker 


Vice-President and General Manager, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 


An address before the Convention of the Pennsylvania Electric Association, 


that the Company which rendered 
continuous service with well-regu- 
lated voltage was giving good service. 

Today our customers take continuity 
for granted, but with the ever-increas- 
ing use of electricity in the home, the 
word service now means much more 
than merely furnishing electricity. It 
means assuring satisfaction in its use. 
This implies satisfactory operation of ap- 
pliances, an understanding of the essen- 
tial fairness of rates and how to take 
advantage of them. It implies seeing 
that the customer gets his money’s worth 
and much more. 

Politicians, municipal ownership ad- 
vocates and many others have succeeded 
quite well in focusing attention on the 
rates charged by the so-called big, cold- 
blooded corporations. This has devel- 
oped suspicion and undermined the con- 
fidence the customer may have had in 
the Company. 


|: days gone by it was generally held 


* * ** 


In 1925, Mr. Owen Young said: 
“Only one danger confronts us. The 
danger is that the growth of our indus- 
try will outrun public: understanding 
. . . that people will see and fear our 
size without understanding our service.” 

In 1932, Mr. Cortelyou, speaking 
here at Bedford Springs, said: “With 
the public friendly to its utilities, they 
need not fear those who attack them for 
ulterior purposes. Our fate rests with 
our customers . . . the utility business 
must not be allowed to fall into a stereo- 
typed routine of unvarying and machine- 
like repetition which in time becomes 
dead and dehumanized . . . it must be 
kept a living organism . . . thoroughly 
human in its purpose and outlook.” 

I might add “and thoroughly human 
in its presentation.” 

* * #* 

The average electric customer sees too 
many company faces. He is confronted 
by a different one every time he turns 
around: meter readers, salesmen, bill 
distributors, collectors, cashiers, service- 


Bedford Springs, Pa., Sept. 4, 1935 
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men—and the impression of the bigness 
of the company, with its many special- 
ized jobs, certainly makes the customer 
more susceptible to anti-utility propa- 
ganda. 

The customer cannot know all these 
people—there are too many of them— 
and to make matters worse, they often 
are not “knowable” people. They 
haven’t been picked for their ability to 
“mix.” They haven’t been picked for 
anything but their ability to do their job 
honestly and efficiently. They haven’t 
been trained to see “load” as the objec- 
tive of their labors and “public rela- 
tions” as the path to “load,” and gener- 
ally have so much work to do in a day 
that they can pay but scant attention to 
any one customer. 

* * 


There is no more crying need today 
than that for mutual understanding be- 
tween the customer and the Company. 
It seems to me that the only way to 
obtain the customer’s complete under- 
standing and confidence is through per- 
sonal contact. 
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As I see it, our need today is for an 
ambassador extraordinary, minister pleni- 
potentiary, to the Court of His Majesty, 
the Customer. We need more than an 
ambassador—because we must dispense 
with form and formality. We need an 
employee who, in his own person, in his 
own words and through his own acts 
will present us to the customer in 
our true colors—unexaggerated and un- 
adorned. Such an employee must be the 
Company to the customer. 

It is fundamental that any attempt to 
present the Company to the customer 
through the medium of an individual 
must take into consideration—must make 
allowance for—the characteristics—ra- 
cial, religious, mental and psychological 
—of the customer. In other words, in 
order that the Company may be thor- 
oughly understandable to any given type 
of customer, it must be presented to that 
customer in terms which, by outlook and 
environment, he is able to understand. 
To put it still another way, the Com- 
pany must be presented to the customer 
in terms of himself. 

This implies, of course, that any plan 
of personalized presentation must be a 
plan which adjusts itself automatically 
to the group to which it is applied. 

a a 


In addition to the need for improved 
public relations, there has been a need 
for some plan which would enable the 
utilities to dispense with the innumer- 
able trips into the same territory by de- 
livery trucks, service trucks, demonstra- 
tion trucks, bill delivery cars and col- 
lectors’ cars. Especially in small towns, 
villages, settlements and surrounding 
rural and farm territory, the cost of 
automobile transportation for employees 
carrying out the necessary service routine 
reaches large proportions even though 
the time and attention given the cus- 
tomer is inadequate. 

We once had occasion to trace on the 
map of a small district in our territory 
the routes followed by the various trucks 
operating out of the local headquarters. 
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We were astounded at the. degree to 
which these lines crossed and recrossed ; 
how routes coincided, and the number 
of times Company cars and trucks passed 
any given point during the day. It be- 
came apparent then that something would 
have to be done to consolidate all these 


trips. 
* * * 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany tries to do all this through what is 
known as its District Representative 
Plan. 

In 1929, we made an experimental 
installation of the District Representa- 
tive Plan in the Hawley Division, which 
is a territory in Pike and Wayne Coun- 
ties centering in Hawley and Honesdale. 
The results after one year’s experience 
indicated the desirability of further ex- 
periment, and in 1930 the plan was ex- 
tended to the Mt. Poconc District, 
where the results were, to say the least, 
gratifying. Since then the plan, no 
longer in an experimental stage, has been 
extended until we have now, at this 
stage in our program, 141 District Rep- 
resentatives covering most of the thinly 
populated areas of the Company’s terri- 
tory. 

About 120,000, or 39 per cent, of our 
total residential and farm customers are 
now served under this plan. About 8200 
of this total are farm customers—75 per 
cent of all farm customers on our lines. 


* * 


This Plan is based on the fundamen- 
tal fact that the way to increased resi- 
dential load is through the customer’s 
heart. The customer must like the Com- 
pany and believe in it first—the rest will 
follow. 

Practically, this is accomplished by 
concentrating in one man, whom we call 
a District Representative, all the ser- 
vices rendered and contacts formerly 
made by many different employees. 

It is obvious that the greatest care 
must be taken in the selection of this 
man. He must of necessity perform the 
duties of meter reader, service man, bill 
distributor, collector, appliance demon- 
strator and salesman. He must handle 
complaints and explain rates, and be a 
general all-around utility man. 

He should be a member of the com- 
munity which he is to serve, and a mem- 
ber of the most generally esteemed social 
organizations. Extensive personal ac- 
quaintance is highly desirable, and he 
should be able to speak the languages of 
his customers. This requirement is espe- 
cially necessary in the anthracite regions 
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or in other localities where group cus- 
toms and habits are prevalent. 

Previous employment with the Com- 
pany, selling experience, mechanical abil- 
ity and knowledge are desirable, but not 
essential, providjng he has a good per- 
sonality, strong initiative and ability to 
contact people successfully. Tact is a 
primary requisite. : 

He should have the equivalent of a 
High School education and, since the 
work requires adaptability and is rather 
strenuous in nature, he should be under 
40 years of age. 

* * * 


Our experience so far indicates that 
salesmen, clerks, draftsmen and meter 
readers make the best D. R.’s, as they 
are generally called, although there is no 
fixed rule in this respect. Everything de- 
pends on the individual. We have had 
success with truck drivers, linemen, 
groundmen and service men. Men fresh 
from college have turned out to be ex- 
cellent D. R.’s, although they required 
much more training than those with 
previous electric utility experience. 

* e * 


During his preliminary training, and 
while he is making his first contacts, the 
District Representative attends classes 
which are held on weekdays, usually 
from 3 to 5 in the afternoon and from 
7 to 10 at night. This continues for one 
month. At this “school” he is not only 
taught the fundamentals of his job but 
given in addition specialized information 
along certain lines. Specialists in rates, 
meters, appliances, billing, sales, etc., 
give him a basic knowledge of their par- 
ticular fields, and at the end of the 
school he is required to pass a written 
examination in all the subjects which 
have been covered. 

However, his training does not stop 
when he has successfully passed this ex- 
amination. As long as he is on the job 
he attends regular weekly classes at 
which he is brought up to date on recent 
developments in appliances, sales mate- 
rials, service methods, changes in rates, 
and exchanges experiences in handling 
customers with the other D. R.’s. The 
responsibility for the continued training 
of the District Representative is as- 
sumed, in the main, by the Division and 
District Managers. 

a a 


After training, the D. R. is assigned 
a territory of from 700 to 900 customers, 
depending upon density of population, 
type of customer, geographical charac- 
teristics and sales potentiality. Experi- 
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ence has shown that it is undesirable to 
assign a larger number to one represen- 
tative, except in urban areas, because the 
time available for each customer is other- 
wise so limited that he reverts to the 
status of meter reader to the detriment 
of his other duties. 

To put it another way, the D. R. 
must not be so pressed for time that he 
cannot repair the plug on the cords of 
Mrs. Brown’s vacuum cleaner, call 
Mrs. Jones’ attention to the desirability 
of a new type of toaster, explain to 
Mrs. Smith why her December bill was 
higher than her November bill, or to 
congratulate Mrs. Schultz on the birth 
of a grandchild. 

* * * 


The Representative operating in scat- 
tered and rural areas is supplied with a 
light panel body truck for his sole use. 
This truck is of a standard design and 
is painted the usual red and black of all 
such Company equipment. Both sides of 
the truck bear the Company symbol and 
name; and the employee’s name as Rep- 
resentative of the Company. (See Ex- 
hibit “‘A.”’) 

This truck in more ways than just 
color is a bright spot in the Plan. It is 
equipped with a compartment to carry 
small appliances, lamp bulbs and repair 
parts. There is also space for a range 
and refrigerator for display purposes, 
and the latest model of one or the other 
is carried most of the time. 

The District Representative operating 
entirely in the confines of small towns 
is not assigned a truck. The use of a 
truck in the 32 more thickly populated 
areas where the Plan is now in operation 
is not only a hindrance to the D. R. in 
his door-to-door calls, but is uneconom- 
ical because customers in such areas are 
located within very short distances of a 
Company office and are accustomed to 
using it. They go to the showroom to 
see appliances on display, and seem to 
prefer to pay their bills at the cashier’s 
window. As a consequence, general ser- 
vice and delivery trucks are necessary, 
and assignment of a truck to the D. R. 
cannot be justified, principally because it 
would not replace existing equipment. 
In these territories as many as 1200 cus- 
tomers may be taken care of by one man. 

All D. R.’s are equipped with a com- 
plete sales portfolio. They carry a small 
tool kit containing pliers, screw drivers 
and tape for making minor appliance 
repairs. 

All Representatives are required to 
have telephones in their homes as part 
of the equipment for the job, and must 
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(Exhibit A) 


keep their customers advised of the tele- 
phone number. This is usually done by 
a printed card with the D. R.’s name, 
address and telephone number hung near 
the meter. When the D. R. is not at 
home, messages are taken by a member 
of the family. 

The D. R. is furnished also with a 
card (see Exhibit “B’’), which is hung 
in a prominent position on the living 
room or dining room fixture of vacated 
houses so that the next tenant can obtain 
prompt connection of service. 

The records show that the customers 
learn to use the telephone and that calls 
fall approximately in this order: appli- 
ance Servicing, requests for collection of 
certain bills, requests for disconnection 
or reconnection of service, information 
on security deposits, reports of street 
light outages, no-light calls, and ques- 
tions concerning cooking. . 

This not only relieves the regular ser- 
vice men of these calls, but gives the 
D. R. an additional point of contact and 
an opportunity to teach the customer 
how to replace fuses—locate “shorts” in 
equipment and wiring, etc. As a con- 
sequence, service calls in such territories 
are gradually reduced to a minimum. 

* * * 


When the District Representative is 
assigned to a territory, a letter of intro- 
duction bearing his photograph and tele- 
phone number is sent to each customer 
in that territory, and if he is to be fur- 
nished with the standard panel body 
truck, his photograph shows him with 
the truck in the background. This intro- 
duction paves the way for the better 
service and additional attention the cus- 
tomer receives. (See Exhibit “C.’’) 

* *# * 


The District Representative calls reg- 
ularly upon each customer in his terri- 


tory. He is responsible for keeping the 
customer’s appliances in good operating 
condition and in use. He makes small 
repairs and adjustments, investigates 
radio interference and other complaints 
and reports those he is not able to settle. 
Service difficulties are investigated, wir- 
ing and fixtures are inspected, improve- 
ments are suggested and simple meter 
accuracy tests are made whenever nec- 
essary. 

The Plan is particularly adaptable to 
sparsely settled and rural areas. The 
D. R. not only explains the necessity for 
the rural extension minimum guarantee 
and the way it is calculated, but is able 
to improve the situation materially in 
two ways: first, by securing new cus- 
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tomers, which reduces the amount of 
guarantee required per customer, and 
second, by introducing new appliances 
and uses, which show each customer how 
to get the benefit of all the kilowatt- 
hours included in the minimum guar- 
antee. In addition, his familiarity with 
the territory enables him to develop 
prospects for new extensions. In doing 
all this he serves not only the.Company 
but himself, for each new customer rep- 
resents additional opportunities for the 
sale of electrical equipment. This phase 
of his work is important at the present 
time. 

A regular monthly call is made for 
the purpose of reading the meter and a 
subsequent call is made for the purpose 
of delivering the bill and collecting the 
amount due. The collection service is 
solely for the convenience of the cus- 
tomer and, although this form of pay- 
ment is optional, we are collecting on an 
average 20 per cent of the revenue of 
these areas in this manner, and in some 
territories as much as 57 per cent. In 
all territories the amount collected by 
the D. R. is gradually increasing. 

He not only collects current accounts, 
but is responsible for those less than one 
month overdue. In the case of accounts 
one month or more overdue, he tries to 
find the reason for the delay in payment 
but has no authority to effect a compro- 
mise. He then may be relieved of the 
responsibility of collection, but, if dis- 
connection becomes necessary, he is noti- 
fied in advance. 





(Exhibit B) 
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In widely scattered rural areas, he 
may be assigned other minor duties, such 
as changing street lights. He may also 
read meters and make casual routine. in- 
spections of unattended hydroelectric 
stations and substations. 

We have found that as soon as the 
Plan becomes firmly established in any 
given area, it is only in rare cases that 
there is need for any trips by automo- 
biles, trucks or employees other than the 
D. R. He and his truck take care of 
everything except line maintenance work, 
trouble shooting, replacing transformer 
fuses, and delivery of heavy appliances. 

* * * 


The salary of the D. R. is fixed at a 
base of $90 to $100 per month. In 
addition, load building compensation is 
paid on all sales of appliances, varying 
with the type of appliance, and is auto- 
matically increased upon attainment of 
set quotas. The average earnings for the 
past 12 months of those who have been 
established for one year is $140 per 
month, and some have averaged $260 
per month. A monthly earning of $260 
should by no means be considered a 
maximum. The D. R. who has the con- 
fidence of his customers, who is a good 
salesman and who has a thorough grasp 
of the situation is, in effect, operating 
his own business—he can take compen- 
sation out of his territory each year in 
proportion to his selling ability and the 
purchasing power of his customers. 

a 2 


The written reports required of the 
District Representative are reduced to a 
minimum. He is encouraged in every 
way to spend as much time as possible on 
the job—to live with it—to know his 
customers well. The men become per- 
sonal friends of their customers, are 
usually known by their first name and 
in turn know the business problems, re- 
lationships, habits and peculiarities of 
their customers. They must be able to 
advise and to help. 

** * 


Once confidence is gained, excellent 
public relations are assured, and load 
building becomes largely a matter of 
improving the customer’s standard of 
living—or his business methods. One 
D. R. said to me recently, “I know right 
now the people I am going to sell ranges 
to next year.” It is interesting to note 
that this man had previously been a line- 
man for over ten years. 

I might talk for hours on the manifold 
methods of approach which these men 
have adopted—innumerable keys to the 
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customer’s confidence, but instead 1 am 
going to give you a few typical cases 
which I think show their methods and 
the results they have secured. 

* * # 

In one territory a new rural electric 
line was built past a truck farm oper- 
ated by an old man, known as Uncle 
John, and his wife, Aunt Sarah. They 
had lived on the farm for over 25 years, 
but had very few close friends or rela- 
tives. Over a period of three years they 
were converted to the use of electricity 
and gradually shown how to build up 
their connected load to 21 kw. 

One night Aunt Sarah, very much 
excited, called our D. R. on the ’phone 
at 1:30 A. M., saying that Uncle John 
was very sick and would he please get a 
doctor quick. The doctor was taken out, 
did what he could, yet the heart attack 
proved fatal early the next morning. 
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Arranging all details for the funeral, 
finding a hired man, acting as the old 
lady’s business and financial adviser, all 
have made this particular D. R. one of 
the most talked of persons in the com- 
munity. The Company’s prestige has 
tremendously increased and customers 
in that territory do not have that 
frequently encountered anti-corporation 
feeling. 

* * * 

We have the case of a farmer who 
had once been a customer of ours, but 
who had requested disconnection. We 
had tried hard to get him back and had 
failed. We hadn’t been able to find out 
what was wrong. 

Three months after the Plan was ap- 
plied to that territory, this farmer hailed 
our man and asked what electricity was 
costing. He told the D. R. that he had 


disconnected because the service charge 
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ERNEST L. SHAFFER 
DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
FOGELSVILLE, PENNA. 
TELEPHONE $=6677 





PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


NINTH AND HAMILTON STREETS 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


March lst, 1934 


We believe you will be well pleased with a Personal 
Service Plan which we are now putting in effect in your terri- 
This plan gives to each of a number of specially train- 
ed representatives of our company the responsibility of caring 
for the electrical needs of a limited group of customers. It 
will be the duty of the representative in each district, to 
visit every one of his customers monthly. 


This representative, at your request, will be glad to 
show you how to read your meter and how to replace fuses proper- 
ly. If you wish he will also inspect your electrical appliances, 
explain the best way to use them and if necessary, make minor ad< 
justments and repairs on them which are so frequently neglected 
This cooperation is given gladly, so that 
you may get the most economical and beneficial service from the 
electricity used. This representative will also read your meters 
monthly and give you dependable information on new appliances in 


A picture of your District Representative is below so 
that you may readily identify him. Please feel free to call for 
his services. Your suggestions ami critioiem of this plan or 
service will be appreciated at all times, 


zat 


Yours very truly, 


(Uns, E. Onkes 


Chas. E. Oakes 
Division Manager. 

















(Exhibit C) 
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was too high and because the meter 
reader had no interest in him and had 
proved it by driving over the chickens. 
He had called to our man because the 
truck always slowed down for the chick- 
ens and on one occasion had stopped dead 
to prevent hitting some of them. 

The farmer was told that there had 
been no change in rates—that his mini- 
mum charge would be the same, but that 
he would get personal attention to see 
that the most was obtained for the 
money spent for electric service. 

As a result, his kitchen is now com- 
pletely electrified, he is contemplating 
buying some electrical farm equipment 
and, furthermore, he is a staunch sup- 
porter of the Company. 


* * 


Then there was the woman who lost 
no opportunity of expressing her adverse 
opinion of the Company. No employee 
could get into her house to find out ex- 
actly what was wrong except the meter 
reader and he usually came out faster 
than he went in—without any infor- 
mation. 

We put the Plan into effect and the 
Representative tried every conceivable 
way of solving the problem. He finally 
called on the ’phone, asked for an ap- 
pointment—and got it. It appeared that 
3% years previously she had purchased 
one of the combination coal and electric 
ranges from a dealer. It had never been 
demonstrated, and, as a consequence, the 
oven had never been used. To make 
matters worse, the enamel had been 
chipped when the range was delivered. 

Our D. R. sympathized with her—got 
out his catalog, sold her a modern range 
and sold her old range to another cus- 
tomer for more than enough to pay for 
the new range she eventually bought. 
Both ranges were properly demonstrated. 

She was not only delighted with her 
new range and with the service but 
broadcast to such good effect that two 
of her neighbors purchased electric 
ranges. Her neighborhood is now de- 
cidedly pro-Company and four electric 
ranges are cooking where one cooked 


before. 
* * * 


Another D. R. interested one of his 
farmer friends in poultry raising, se- 
cured the necessary technical data and 
helped to arrange the layout, sold the 
farmer an incubator and brooder, and 
showed him how to arrange for market- 
ing the chickens. 

This venture has been such a success 
that poultry is now this farmer’s second 
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largest source of revenue. He credits the 
Company with showing him how to do it. 


* * * 


There is a road stand in the Pocono 
Mountains whose proprietor never loses 
an opportunity to praise the Company’s 
service. He says our District Represen- 
tative taught him how to attract trade 
and has nelped him make a lot of money. 
He is properly grateful and his place is 
completely electrified. 


* * 


Now these are not particularly excep- 
tional cases—we have hundreds like 
them. They are merely typical of what 
is happening in all District Representa- 
tive territories and are the sort of thing 
that personalizes the Company. 

I would like to cite one more case, 
which will give you some idea of the 
esteem in which these men are held. One 
man was promoted to a supervisory posi- 
tion and transferred to another division. 
On the eve of his transfer, 78 of his 
former customers combined to give him 
a farewell party. 


*x* * 


It is obvious, I think, that by far the 
greater part of our return from the plan 
is in the form of vastly improved public 
relations, which cannot be directly eval- 
uated. Minor complaints invariably 
show a-sharp decrease immediately after 
installation of the Plan. This is due to 
two reasons: 

First—Much of the cause of com- 
plaint is removed by the Plan, and 

Second—Any misunderstandings or 
difficulties which do crop up usually are 
settled on the spot. Doubts, suspicions 
or questions which may come to the cus- 
tomer’s mind find a quick and satisfying 
solution through the frequent visits of 
the D. R. 

At the start questions and complaints 
concerning rates and billings are always 
the most numerous, but by the end of 
the first year are less than 10 per cent of 
those received the first few months. 
After the first year such questions and 
complaints remain approximately con- 
stant and relate principally to appli- 
ances. 

Especially during the last two years 
we have had many complaints from cus- 
tomers located in small communities, 
who were paying minimum bills of 
$1.00. The D. R., through an educa- 
tional program, has shown these cus- 
tomers how the unit costs decrease very 
rapidly after the $1.00 minimum and 
these complaints are now at a minimum. 
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Appliance payment delinquencies usu- 
ally show a substantial decrease under 
the Plan because the D. R., knowing the 
financial status of his customers, is less 
likely to “over-sell” than the salesman 
who has no interest in the customer be- 
yond consummating the sale. 


* * * 


However, there is a return from the 
Plan that can be evaluated, and that is 
the increase in kwhr consumption per 
customer which comes with sales of ad- 
ditional appliances and through the in- 
creased use of appliances already sold. 

Taking the installation as a whole, we 
find that the Plan accelerates the in- 
crease in kwhr sales per customer. The 
average rate of increase in D. R. terri- 
tories last year was approximately 36 
kwhr per customer per year, against 
approximately 26 kwhr in unconverted 
areas, a difference of 38 per cent. 

A portion of this difference is without 
question due to the higher monthly mini- 
mum required of the rural line cus- 
tomers, and their purchase of devices to 
use the kilowatt-hours included in the 
minimum. 

Our sale of appliances averaged $6.20 
per customer last year in D. R. terri- 
tories compared with sales of $4.70 per 
customer for the same period elsewhere. 
The increase in appliance sales in D. R. 
territories for the 12 months ending 
July, 1935, was $1.03, whereas else- 
where the increase was only $0.70. 


* * 


In calling your attention to some of 
the advantages of this Plan, I am not 
attempting to claim that we have made 
any remarkable discoveries or that we 
have developed anything essentially new. 
Some of you will recognize its resem- 
blance to the old Stone & Webster set-up 
—enlarged and adapted to the P. P. & 
L. Co. system. 

Some might say that the Plan has its 
merits, but that it requires supermen to 
fill the jobs. Our experience has been 
that there is no particular difficulty in 
finding suitable men for this quite popu- 
lar position. 

We are trying through this Plan to 
meet our customers on common ground 
—to present ourselves in human terms— 
to merit their approval, to gain their 
confidence. 

In my opinion it is only in some way 
such as this that our electric companies 
will win the confidence of the mass of 
our customers which will bring us the 
increase in use of our service that we 
must have. 
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August F’. Hockenbeamer 


UGUST F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
member of the Board of Trustees 

of the Edison Electric Institute and 
President of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, died of a heart attack at 





his home in Berkeley, Calif., the night 
of November 11. One of the best 
known leaders in the business world, 
Mr. Hockenbeamer was 64 at the time 
of his death. Born in Logansport, Ind., 
and attending the public schools there 
until the age of 16, his climb to an out- 
standing position in the utility field was 
inspirational. 

Before leaving school he had taken 
a course in stenography, and he soon left 
home to apply for a job as a stenographer 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. No 
such position was open at the time, so 
he became a janitor for the railroad. 

While at this work he met L. F. 
Loree, now president of the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, then a division 
engineer of the Pennsylvania. Mr. Loree 
agreed to give Mr. Hockenbeamer some 
part-time stenographic work, and soon 
thereafter he became Mr. Lorees pri- 
vate stenographer. He remained with 
the line until he was 32 years 
old, when he left to join N. W. Halsey 
& Co., New York investment banking 
firm. 

The banking firm was a stockholder 
in the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and in 1907, when Mr. Hocken- 
beamer had been with the company for 
four years, he was sent west to inspect 





the utility concern’s properties. He so 
impressed the officials of the utility com- 
pany that he was requested to remain 
with the firm for a year as comptroller. 

He accepted the invitation, and at the 
end of the year he was made vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. In June, 1914, Mr. 
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Hockenbeamer conceived the idea of sell- 
ing the customers preferred and common 
stock in the company. The company 
had between 400,000 and 500,000 cus- 
tomers at the time, all of whom could 
be reached within a few days, and the 
idea was a success, subsequently being 
adopted by many companies. He suc- 
ceeded W. A. Creed as president of the 
company in August, 1927. 





All Power Companies Invited To 
Compete for Coffin Award 


NVITATIONS are being extended 

this month by the Prize Awards 
Committee, Frank W. Smith, Chair- 
man, to all electric light and power 
companies operating in the United 
States to compete for the Charles A. 
Coffin Medal for 1936. 

Under the terms of the Charles A. 
Coffin Foundation as established by the 
General Electric Company, the Charles 
A. Coffin Award will be made to that 
company which during the year 1935 
has made a distinguished contribution 
to the development of electric light and 
power for the convenience of the public 
and the benefit of the industry. 

Presentations of accomplishments by 
companies desiring to compete for the 
award are to be made not later than 
April Ist, 1936. The presentation of 
the award will be made at the 1936 
Convention of the Institute. In addi- 
tion to the Charles A. Coffin Medal, 
the award carries with it a gift of one 
thousand dollars for the employees’ ben- 
efit fund of the winning company. The 
Committee of Judges for the Charles A. 
Coffin Award consists of Thomas N. 
McCarter, President of the Edison 
Electric Institute, Karl Taylor Comp- 
ton, President of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and Mr. Smith, 
Chairman, Prize Awards Committee. 

The invitation to compete for the 
Award has been broadened this year 
to focus attention more directly upon 
the more important present-day prob- 
lems confronting utility management. 

The terms of the Coffin Award in 
calling for a “distinguished contribu- 
tion” to the industry, indicate an ac- 
complishment requiring an important de- 
cision or action in the field of policy, 
the invitation states. A statement of 
such outstanding accomplishment, it is 
suggested, should be made the basis and 
principal feature of the presentation by 
companies competing for the award. 
Such a major contribution, dedicated to 


the convenience of the public and bene- 
ficial to the industry, will ordinarily be 
reflected in the operations of various 
departments of management, and the 
following subjects, and any other ap- 
propriate items, may be presented as 
contributory evidence in support of the 
principal accomplishment upon which 
the exhibit is based. 


General Administrative Features 

Financial operations as reflected by the 
company’s balance sheet and income 
statement. 

Production and sales of electric energy. 

Rate developments. 

Important changes in company adminis- 
tration for increased efficiency. 

Employee relations. 

Relations with consumers and the public. 


Commercial and Accounting Features 

Increased usage of electrical energy and 
revenue. 

Promotional and sales programs. 
Cooperative sales development. 
Financing plans. 

Advertising programs. 

Trade relations. 

Rural electrification. 

Credit and collection methods. 

Accounting developments. 


Engineering and Operating Features 
System operation. 
Reliability of service. 
Generation, transmission, distribution and 
construction designs and practices. 
Accident prevention. 


Awards have been made in the past to: 

Southern California Edison Company in 
1922. 

Public Service Company of Northern Illi- 
nois for 1923. 

Consumers Power Company for 1924. 

Commonwealth Edison Company for 1925. 

Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston for 1926. 

Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
for 1927. 

El Paso Electric Company for 1928. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


for 1929. 

Virginia Electric and Power Company for 
1930. 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
for 1933. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Company 
for 1934. 
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What the Utility Executive Expects 
of the Safety Director 


By N. M. Argabrite 


Vice-President, American Gas and Electric Company 


An address before the National Safety Council, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 17, 1935 


HIS so-called Safety Movement 

is, to the most of us, a compara- 

tively recent thing. I mean by 
that that in the earlier days of the elec- 
tric industry we paid comparatively little 
attention to the question of accidents. 
An accident, as some of us viewed it 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, was 
something that could not be avoided, 
something that just happened. Those 
were the days of small properties. Those 
were the days when we had small power 
houses, each manned by an engineer, a 
fireman, and an oiler—in many instances 
working twelve hours per day. We had 
three or four so-called electricians and 
linemen who did all sorts of work from 
unloading coal to stringing wire and 
wiring houses. Our machine units were 
small and our business was smaller, and 
I suppose that with organizations of that 
size that every man was more or less of 
an individualist. He was often his own 
foreman and he looked out for himself. 

As I look back over those days, I can 
recall accidents in sufficient numbers to 
convince me that our accident rates must 
have been terrifically high. I cannot 
help but compare one of the first prop- 
erties with which I was concerned with 
one of the large properties in which I 
am now interested. On the old property 
of thirty-five years ago we had not to 
exceed 22 employees and on the present 
property we have practically 2200 em- 
ployees, or about one hundred times the 
number that we had on the property of 
earlier days. 

During the year 1934, there were two 
deaths on the present property and the 
fatalities therefore amounted to a little 
less than one for each 1000 employees, 
and if we applied that rate to the small 
property of 22 men, then we would have 
had only one fatality on the small prop- 
erty in about fifty years. We all know 
that the record of the small property 
was much worse than that. I can recall 
quite a number of fatalities during my 
experience on the small properties. My 
guess is that our accident rate in those 
days must have been terrific, and yet we 
paid little attention to that record, purely 
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because it was not driven home to us as 
vividly as it is in a larger picture where 
we must face the accusation of having 
killed two men during a year. 

This leads me to the conclusion that 
we became accident conscious as our 
properties grew. and as the executive 
began to look through a magnifying 
glass, so to speak, he saw a picture mag- 
nified to one hundred times the picture 
that he was looking at in the earlier 
days. 

These accidents are viewed by the 
executive from more than one stand- 
point. First and foremost, we should 
view the question of accidents from a 
humanitarian standpoint and if an ex- 
ecutive takes the right view of the ques- 
tion, he will undoubtedly give that phase 
of the question first consideration. The 
executive should feel that he has no 
right to run a business that kills off a 
number of men each year and leaves a 
trail of widows and orphans behind to 
look after themselves as best they can, 
when it is within his power to reduce 
that record so appreciably. Not only 
has he no right to do this thing, but he 
has no stomach for it. He worries about 
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it primarily from the humanitarian 
standpoint. His heart aches for the loss 
of an old faithful assistant and for the 
family that has been deprived of its 
breadwinner. 

Then there is the question of public 
opinion. A heavy accident rate will un- 
doubtedly cause very unfavorable re- 
action in the community served by the 
organization. People do not look kindly 
upon any company that is continually 
creating cripples and causing deaths in 
their midst. The local press cannot af- 
ford to let such things go unnoticed. 

Let us, however, face this question 
more from the financial standpoint. 
There is the question of his liability in- 
surance, both employee and public, and 
this is no small item. There is the ques- 
tion of the loss of capable trained men, 
and I doubt if there is another asset on 
the property which is of more value to 
the property than its trained employees. 

The executive, as his property grows, 
comes to the conclusion that these acci- 
dents must be stopped, or rather that 
they must be reduced to the irreducible 
minimum. He realizes that he, himself, 
cannot take time to rush here and there 
to point out to his employees the mis- 
takes which lead to accidents to caution 
them and to guide them as he would if 
he were handling a small organization, 
and he therefore comes to the conclusion 
that he must place in his organization a 
man who can give his entire time to this 
subject and who can by constant effort 
remove this blot from his industrial rec- 
ord. Once he has come to this conclu- 
sion he has only started. It is not as 
simple as it seems. Hiring a man sounds 
like an every-day affair and to some of 
us an hourly affair, but hiring the right 
man to act as a safety director is a job 
of major importance. 

What kind of a man is this man whom 
you want to guide and educate your 
organization? This man must go among 
the members of your organization; he 
must get their interest; he must obtain 
their confidence; he must win their re- 
spect, and he must be of such a turn of 
mind as to be able to unravel the answer 
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in every instance possible as to what 
caused this or that accident, and how to 
prevent its recurrence. 

It seems to me that the first qualifica- 
tion is that the man must be mature. I 
do not believe that you can do as good 
a job by sending a youngster among old, 
seasoned linemen and old, seasoned 
power plant men, and I do not believe 
that you can get them to pay as much 
attention to what he has to say as they 
would to an older and more mature 
man. I do not believe that you can get 
very far by taking a man without practi- 
cal experience in your industry. I can 
even now hear an old, hard-boiled line- 
man remarking, “What does that kid 
know about it; he never climbed a 
pole”; or, “What does that old duffer 
know about our business; he was never 
in this business, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it”; and so by hiring the 
wrong man you may find yourself bat- 
tling against that old axiom that it is a 
simple matter “to lead a horse to water, 
but it is an entirely different matter to 
make him drink.” 


If I were selecting a man to head a 
safety organization on a large property, 
I should look around for some well- 
rounded superintendent who had per- 
sonally, during his career, done all the 
things that are now being done by those 
with whom he is to come in contact. I 
should look for a man who would be 
recognized as a real, two-fisted, red- 
blooded man. I should want a man 
whom every man in the organization 
would have to respect and would have 
to acknowledge that this particular man 
knows at least as much about this busi- 
ness as he, himself, knows. I should 
want them to say, ‘““This man has had a 
world of experience. He has seen men 
die; he has seen the cost of carelessness ; 
he has seen the price that has to be paid 
for little things which are the causes of 
most of our accidents.” I should want 
this man a man of friendly nature; a 
man through whose veins flows the milk 
of human kindness. I should want such 
a man as could convince every man in 
the organization that he is their friend, 
and I should want a man who is not 
afraid to stand up to Bill Jones or to 
Tom Smith, should the occasion arise, 
and say, “You were the cause of the 
death of your fellow worker and I shall 
recommend that your services be no 
longer required by this company.” 

This man that I am talking about, 
should I find such a man, must go forth 
into the organization, not as a represen- 
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tative of some straw-boss, not as a repre- 
sentative of the manager of a part of 
your property, not as a representative of 
some superintendent, but as a represen- 
tative of the executive head of the or- 
ganization. I should expect him to speak 
with authority. I should expect him to 
so train his mind as to be able to act as 
a school teacher to the entire organiza- 
tion from the executive down to the 
lowest laborer. I do not mean that he 
should take on the air and the attitude of 
a school teacher. I do not mean that he 
should drive home his lessons and edu- 
cate those under him by the methods of 
the classroom, but I mean that he should 
feel himself that he has a message to get 
over to these foremen and to these men 
and that some way, somehow, by co- 
operative methods, he must get the 
proper line of thought into their minds. 
I should expect him to stand up to the 
executive, himself, should occasion arise, 
and say that this or that must be done, 
and with it all I must expect him to use 
that authority with great care, with such 
consideration of the feelings of the de- 
partment heads in the organization, with 
such gentlemanly courtesy, as to give no 
offense in any quarter. A big job? Yes, 
this is a big job, and yet it is the neces- 
sary qualification for a successful safety 
man. 

I should expect this man not to take 
in detail the responsibility for the pre- 
vention of accidents. I should expect 
him to train the organization in such a 
way that the “non-commissioned” offi- 
cers in the organization would continue 
to feel that the safety of the men work- 
ing under them was in their keeping; 
and hand in hand with this idea of re- 
sponsibility I should expect him to 
openly pass on the credit for all that 
is accomplished to those ‘‘non-commis- 
sioned” officers and the men under them, 
as occasion may present itself. I should 
expect this safety man to study and learn 
from the best authorities the best meth- 
ods of first aid, of resuscitation, and of 
matters of that kind. I should expect 
him to pass on this knowledge group by 
group down through the “non-commis- 
sioned” officers of the organization to 
the men. I should expect him to formu- 
late, with the assistance of the engineer- 
ing department or with the assistance of 
others, such guides and rules and manu- 
als as might be devised to fit the mind 
of the man he is dealing with and to 
guide him in the proper path. I should 
expect him to teach these “non-commis- 
sioned” officers how to study the root 
and the source of accidents. Bill Jones 
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fell from the top of a forty-foot pole. 
Why did he fall? What went wrong? 
Was there a cross-arm brace that gave 
way? Was there a snapping of a pin? 
Did he come in contact with something 
hot, not properly shielded, which caused 
him to jerk back and lose his balance? 
What was it? Why did it happen and 
what must we do to prevent it from ever 
recurring? I expect him to educate those 
“non-commissioned” officers to find out 
if Bill Jones was purely careless. If 
there was no contributory cause to his 
having fallen from the pole, either get 
rid of Bill Jones or keep him under 
observation and learn whether Bill 
Jones is the right man in the right place. 
The very fact that a man carelessly 
commits suicide does not exonerate the 
boss or the safety man or the manager 
for having kept this man in their em- 
ploy, providing they knew of this ten- 
dency in his make-up. 


I should expect this safety man to pick 
from the organization, as he begins to 
see development along safety lines, cer- 
tain men to act as lieutenants, certain 
men that he could send to do as he would 
do, certain men who, if the organization 
is large enough, might be assigned to 
permanent duty with him or, if the or- 
ganization is not sufficiently large to 
justify permanent time, then part time, 
as occasion may require. I expect this 
safety man with his lieutenants to study 
the organization from top to bottom and 
to slowly and surely, not through revo- 
lution but through evolution, take all of 
the square pegs out of the round holes 
and fit them in where they belong. I do 
not mean by this that the safety man 
should go to the foremen or the super- 
intendent and say this man or that man 
must be taken off this kind of work and 
put on some other kind of work. We 
must always guard against opening the 
way for the safety man to usurp the 
duties of the superintendent or the fore- 
man. We must guard against this care- 
fully. I should expect him through his 
contact with the foreman or the super- 
intendent to finally develop to a point 
where he can say: “Mr. Foreman, your 
man so and so seems to have a lot of 
trouble holding down the job he is on,” 
and then, if possible, bring out of the 
foreman a suggestion that he, the fore- 
man, is thinking of changing this man 
to another job, or he is thinking of get- 
ting rid of him in order to save his life. 
I expect him to train that foreman 
through his contact with him to think 
along lines that he, the safety director, 
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is thinking. I expect him to train that 
foreman through his assistance and his 
contact to recognize a square peg in a 
round hole when he sees it and to build 
slowly, gradually, and carefully an or- 
ganization that will be safe, efficient, 
and productive. 

There are men today climbing poles 
who have absolutely no business to ever 
go up a pole because of some physical 
defect of which they, themselves, may 
not even be aware. There are men today 
in boiler rooms who have no business in 
boiler rooms. There are many men today 
driving cars and trucks who are not 
qualified to drive cars and trucks, per- 
haps on account of eyesight, perhaps on 
account of some nervous affliction, or for 
other causes. These men must be re- 
located and be placed where they will 
fit or, if necessary, be removed. 


We talk a great deal and we think a 
great deal in our studies of the safety 
question about teaching our men and our 
foremen and our superintendents to 
guard against accidents, and yet we 
leave accident traps lying around loose 
over our system, and I believe that many 
executives do not pay the attention that 
they should to these so-called traps. 
These accident traps have a considerable 
bearing on the question of safety to the 
general public. If you have a large or- 
ganization and operate a large company, 
you have your property scattered out 
over a large number of counties, perhaps 
states. Accidents are occurring daily to 
the public, caused by something wrong, 
or something misplaced, or something 
not as it should be, on your property. 
I believe that on a large property your 
safety director should have under him a 
full-time lieutenant whose whole job is 
the constant inspecting of your property 
from end to end looking for danger 
spots and accident traps, looking for 
places in a fence where a child can crawl 
through and come in contact with dan- 
gerous equipment, looking for places 
where a wire is too low, looking for 
places where a line crew has left a sink 
hole, due probably to the after settle- 
ment in the hole—looking for everything 
and anything which may lead to acci- 
dents to the public or perhaps to your 
own organization. I should certainly 
expect that the right kind of a safety 
man would develop such a lieutenant 
and such a branch in his regular work. 

When we go before a public service 
commission or before a court trying to 
establish the value of our property for 
rate-making purposes, you will recall 
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that after having listed and priced every- 
thing on the property that we could lay 
our hands on, we then say to the court 
or the commission: “Your Honor, that 
is not all. We claim a very considerable 
value in addition to these values enu- 
merated. We claim a GOING CONCERN 
value.” ‘Then we proceed to paint a 
picture to the court, outlining what we 
mean by going concern value, and one 
of the principal things that we place in 
our argument for going concern value 
(and this has been recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States) 
is the fact that we have a well trained, 
coordinated and efficient organization 
built up over a long period of years. We 
may claim that this one element has a 
value of a million dollars, and yet we 
may be going carelessly along letting 
this organization be shot to pieces by 
accidents. We hesitate to hire a safety 
man who is big enough to do a real 
safety job purely because we don’t want 
to pay the price for a mature, capable 
man. 

Take a look at your operating sheets 
and see what your employees’ liability 
insurance is costing you; see what your 
public liability insurance policies are 
costing you, and see what your lost time 
is costing you, and when you get through 
scanning these figures I think you will 
be astonished to find that through false 
economy you are carrying an operating 
item of considerable proportions of 
which half or two-thirds, or even more, 
is absolutely unnecessary. When I look 
back over what has taken place on some 
of the jobs with which I have had con- 
tact, I am perfectly astounded to think 
that we did not have enough business 
judgment to get going years before we 
did. In glancing over a record of a prop- 
erty employing some 2200 men and just 
gauging a five-year period, 1929 to 1934, 
I find that on this property in 1929 we 
had seven fatalities, and five years later, 
after an intensive campaign of safety, we 
had only 2 fatalities. I do not mean 
that the 2 were justified, but I mean 
to say that we brought the figure down 
from 7 to 2 over a period of five years. 
I find that in 1929, we had 2 perma- 
nent disability cases and five years later, 
in 1934, we had only 1. I find that in 
1929, we had 208 temporary disability 
cases and five years later, in 1934, we 
had only 24 such cases. I find that in 
1929, we lost through disability 3191 
days and in 1934 we lost only 197 days. 
I find in 1929 a frequency record of 
22.12 and in 1934 a record of 6.95. I 
find in 1929 we had a severity record 
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of 5.52 and in 1934 a record of only 
3.72. I find that fatalities per 100 em- 
ployees in 1929, .3, and in 1934 to be 
.09. Looking at this record from a 
purely mercenary standpoint, I find that 
in 1929 we were paying on our operat- 
ing payroll 2.13 per cent, and in 1935 
we were paying only 1.14 per cent. I 
find that in 1929 we were paying on our 
construction payroll 2.75 per cent, and 
in 1935 we are paying only 1.63 per 
cent. These, gentlemen, are no mean 
reductions. These figures show you that 
it pays to study your accidents, to fight 
them, and to work against them. These 
figures alone represent between one and 
two per cent on your payroll, and yet if 
you were trying to appraise into dollars 
and full value of this reduction in acci- 
dents, you would have to add many 
other figures to these figures in order to 
get at the true financial benefit. I do 
not quote these figures in a boastful way. 
I do not mean to infer that the records 
which I have quoted you for 1934 and 
the rates paid in 1935 are all that they 
should be. I quote them simply as a 
basis of comparison. 


You asked me what we executives 
expect of a safety man. We expect a 
great deal of a safety man. We expect 
him, through his processes and his ef- 
forts, to give us a happy, cheerful, healthy 
and efficient organization. We expect 
him to give us tremendous savings on 
our balance sheet; we expect him to de- 
liver to us a strong endorsement of 
public opinion, and we expect as a by- 
product of all these things that he shall 
relieve us of many, many sleepless 
nights. 

There is just one more thought. which 
I want to leave with you before I close, 
and that is that the best safety man on 
earth is not going to get anywhere un- 
less he has the solid backing of the chief 
executive. This leads to the thought that 
we expect the safety man to bring to us 
any troubles which he may be having 
which he, himself, is not able to un- 
tangle. We expect him to report to us 
any lack of interest on the part of the 
“higher-ups” in the organization, and 
we expect him to demand of us that we 
attend some of his meetings and help 
him to encourage the organization along 
the lines that he is working. In our 
quest for dividends for stockholders I 
know of no place where we can, with- 
out any financial outlay, place one man 
and bring back more profit to your com- 
pany than you can by obtaining the right 
safety director. 
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PRIZES TO INDIVIDUALS 
For Papers on Subjects Relating to the Electric Light and Power Industry 


BYLLESBY PRIZE........ Accounting 


Cash prizes of $100, $50 and $25 donated by 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, in memory of Colonel H. M. 
Byllesby, for the three most meritorious 
papers on any Accounting subject relating to 
the Electric Light and Power Industry. 


FORBES PRIZE........ Public Relations 


A cash award of $250 donated by Mr. B. C. 

Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine, for the most 

meritorious paper dealing with the subject 

of Public Relations in the Electric Light and 
. Power Industry. 


LINDEMANN PRIZE . . . Electric Cookery 


Cash prizes of $150, $100 and $50 donated by 
Mr. A. L. Lindemann, Vice President and 
General Manager, A. J. Lindemann and 
Hoverson Company, for the three most meri- 
torious papers dealing with the Advantages 

of Electric Cookery for Domestic Purposes. 


McGRAW PRIZE......... Engineering 


Cash prizes of $250, $150 and $100 donated 
by Mr. James H. McGraw, Chairman of Board, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, for the 
three most meritorious papers on any Engi- 
neering or Technical subject relating to the 
Electric Light and Power Industry. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS OF CONTESTS FOR PRIZES TO INDIVIDUALS 


pen-and-ink drawings or photographs suitable for reproduction may 
be included. Papers should be typewritter on one side only. 


PAPERS FOR ABOVE PRIZES MUST BE FORWARDED BY MARCH 1, 1936 














PRIZES TO COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
For Accomplishments in Specified Activities 


CHARLES A. COFFIN AWARD 
Sponsored by the General Electric Company 


A Gold Medal, known as the Charles A. Coffin Medal, will 
be awarded to the public utility operating company within 
the United States which, during the year 1935, has made a 


distinguished contribution to the development of electric light 


and power for the convenience and well being of the public 
and the benefit of the industry. The company awarded the 
medal will also receive $1,000 for its employes’ benefit or 
similar fund. 
AUGUSTUS D. CURTIS AWARD 
Lighting of Buildings 

A certificate donated by Mr. Kenneth Curtis, president, Cur- 
tis Lighting, Incorporated, in memory of Augustus D. Curtis, 
the founder and first president of that company, to the public 
utility operating company within the United States which, 
during the twelve month period ending March 1, 1936, has 
shown the greatest contribution to the advancement of Arti- 
ficial Illumination of interiors or exteriors of Commercial and 
Public Buildings, and a cash prize of $250 to the individual or 
individuals in that company responsible for the achievement. 


GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARD 
Domestic Electric Cookery Load 
A trophy donated by Mr. George A. Hughes, President, Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance Company, Inc., to the public 
utility operating company within the United States which, 
during the year 1935, has shown the greatest contribution to 
the development of the Domestic Electric Cookery Load 
through promotion, or selling, or both, and cash prizes total- 
ing $1,000 to the individuals responsible for the achievement. 


THOMAS W. MARTIN AWARD 


Rural Electrification 


A bronze plaque donated by Mr. Thomas W. Martin, Presi- 
dent, Alabama Power Company, to the public utility operat- 
ing company within the United States which, during the 
year 1935, has shown the greatest contribution to the advance- 
ment of Rural Electrification-Agricultural advancement 
within the company’s territory due to uses of electricity, 
development of rural load, cooperation with other agencies, 
extension of rural lines, organization and plan for conducting 
rural electric development. 


IMPORTANT—Complete details and registration forms for the Charles A. Coffin Award, the Augustus 
D. Curtis Award, the George A. Hughes Award, and the Thomas W. Martin Award should be secured 
from the Secretary, Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Elaborate and costly exhibits are un: 


The merit of the enterprise presented in papers or ex- 


hibits will be the prime factor in determining awards, without regard to the size of competing companies. 


PRESENTATIONS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS MUST BE FORWARDED BY APRIL 1, 1936 











Papers and exhibits for 1936 prizes should be addressed to the Secretary, Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Winners will be announced and prizes awarded at the 1936 
Convention of the Edison Electric Institute 


PRIZE AWARDS COMMITTEE: Thomas N. McCarter, James E. Davidson, Frank W. Smith, Chairman, M. T. Chandler, Secretary 
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N EARLY 1934 it was observed 
| that the market for table cookery 

appliances had been declining. 
Small appliances had been taken for 
granted, and the utilities had passed 
the business over to other dealers of 
all classes who had not the same in- 
terest in their promotion. 

This group is such an important one 
to the electric utility and to the manu- 
facturers of small appliances, that a 
committee was formed, of which Mr. 
D. M. DeBard, Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corporation, was Chairman, to take 
the subject under advisement. The Sales 
Committee later approved a promotion- 
al program on ‘Table Cookery,” which 
was sponsored by the Edison Electric 
Institute and a group of leading manu- 
facturers. The slogan—Electric Table 
Service Saves—was widely publicized 
in newspapers and posters, and the utili- 
ties’ attention was again directed to the 
small appliance market. 

The success of the first year of oper- 
ation justified an expansion of the cam- 
paign this year under the title, ‘“Elec- 
trical Housewares Program.” A month- 
ly news medium has been published and 
10,000 of each issue has been distributed. 
Sponsoring the activity jointly with the 
Edison Institute are twelve electrical 
manufacturers that contributed finan- 
cially to the Program. The list includes: 

American Electrical Heater Co. 
General Electric Company 
Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Company 
Knapp-Monarch Company 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
Manning-Bowman & Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz Electric Co. 
Robeson Rochester Corporation 
Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co. 
The Silex Company 
Waters-Genter Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

An outstanding feature of the Pro- 
gram is the inauguration of a National 
Electrical Housewares Week, the week 
of December 2nd, which is expected -to 


Electrical Housewares Week 


Big Feature of Electrical Housewares Program 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


be established as an annual event. The 
utilities are being joined by department 
stores, furniture, hardware and electri- 
cal dealers. 

A three-color poster has been pre- 
pared for the use of dealers in small 
appliances of which there will be dis- 
tributed approximately 75,000. This 
poster will be the nucleus of window 
and interior store displays of the prod- 
ucts of manufacturers contributing to 
the Program. Six hundred dollars in 
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VYELECTRICAL GIFTS HERE 


prizes will be given in three dealer 
classifications. There will be $100.00 
for the first prize, $50.00 for the sec- 
ond, and five honorable mention prizes 
of $10.00 each in each class. 
Supplementing the poster there will 
be mats available with miniature copies 
of the poster for newspaper advertis- 
ing, and also three-colored stickers to 
use on stationery to publicize Electrical 
Housewares Week. A special design 
has been prepared for outdoor posters. 
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The mats are available at 10c. each, and 
the colored gummed stickers, 114 in. 
high, may be obtained at $1.00 per roll 
of 1000. 

It is of particular interest that the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical Association, 
which will carry on its fifth annual 
campaign of “Give-Something-Electri- 
cal-for-Christmas,” has joined with the 
Institute to promote Electrical House- 
wares Week this year. 

President G. B. Buck and Associa- 
tion Manager George E. Lewis, in de- 
ciding to combine Electrical House- 
wares Week with their merchandising 
campaign, are expecting the greatest 
holiday trade period ever experienced 
by the utilities and electrical appliance 
dealers of Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Lewis states: 


“Plans are under way to enlist the co- 
operation of more than 4000 dealers and 
their staffs and more than 5000 representa- 
tives of the utilities, distributors, manufac- 
turers and other interests, so that it is ex- 
pected more than 10,000 persons in the three 
states will have an active part in the move- 
ment. 


“Supplementing the $600.00 in prize money 
offered by the Edison Electric Institute, for 
the best window and interior displays in 
the nation, the Association will award cash 
and other prizes in every town where three 
or more dealers enter either the national 
contest, a regional contest now being ar- 
ranged, or both. Moreover, various com- 
pany members of the Association also will 
contribute prizes. The cash and other 
awards will have an aggregate value of 
several thousand dollars. 

“The program as now projected em- 
braces many novel features that will serve 
to direct attention to Electrical Housewares 
Week and stimulate the purchase of things 
electrical during that period and the holi- 
day shopping period. Every channel of pro- 
motion will be employed to create sales, 
including radio, newspaper, movie and pos- 
ter advertising. Dealers will be supplied 
with promotional material, without cost. 
Traveling representatives of the distribu- 
tors will carry the message to all dealers 
and assist in arranging local contests. 

“The activity will be known as the Elec- 
trical Jubilee. The program, while a culmi- 
nating activity for 1935, also constitutes 
the spear-head for the 1936 load building 
effort. The program is so set up that, even 
after Christmas, it extends into the new year. 

“One novel feature now being arranged 
provides a contest at which the participant, 
upon a picture and set of plans provided 
for the purpose, indicates how a modern, 
$16,000 “Cinderella House,” now in course 
of construction—later to be given away— 
should be electrically equipped. Surround- 
ing the Cinderella House will be twenty- 
five electrical appliances, which the con- 
testants must properly locate in the home. 

“Utilities, dealers and other interests will 
distribute contest blanks and pamphlets de- 
scriptive of the lighting and equipment that 
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Kitchen Modernizing Bureau 
Plans for First Year’s Activity Approved 


HE Electric Kitchen Modernizing 

Bureau became an established fact 
at a meeting called by Chairman George 
E. Whitwell on Thursday, November 
7, at Cleveland. For some months 
preparations have been in progress. Ap- 
pointment of organizational members 
and the raising of funds for the first 
year’s effort are completed. 

The National Electric Kitchen Bu- 
reau is sponsored jointly by the Edison 
Electric Institute and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. The 
purpose will be to supervise and coordi- 
nate all national activities for the pro- 
motion of the All-Electric Kitchen, and 
to promote local activities designed for 
the same purpose. It is understood that 
this will be a sustained program over a 
three-year period. 

Mr. Whitwell announced that the 
membership of the National Bureau 
would be made up of three classes— 
Regional Directors, Members-at-Large, 
and an Executive Committee. A set of 
By-Laws was approved and a complete 
Plan of Activity was presented and ac- 
cepted. The Plan includes an outline 
for national management. A Division 
of the Commercial Department at E.E.I. 
Headquarters will be set up to operate 
the Kitchen Modernizing Program and 
Mr. R. E. Barnes, formerly Assistant 
to the President of West Penn Electric 
Company, has been appointed manager. 
The Secretary of the Bureau is O. C. 
Small of the staff of N.E.M.A. 

The Plan includes a division of the 
United States in zones each with a 
Regional Director; and details of or- 


ganization of local Electric Kitchen Bu- 
reaus and methods of coordination and 
cooperation with the National Bureau in 
order that they may function most ef- 
fectively. Representatives of the Bu- 
reau will be in the field to aid in organ- 
izational work and for presenting the 
messages of the National Program be- 
fore local groups. 


The publicity and promotional pro- 
gram includes the publication and dis- 
tribution of Plan Books, a booklet on 
kitchen plans; preparation of mats for 
local newspaper advertisement; display 
material; radio transcriptions and gen- 
eral publicity service. 


The Kitchen Modernizing Program 
will be tied in with the Federal Hous- 
ing Program on general modernization 
of the home. A sound film—The 
Courage of Kay”—has already been an- 
nounced in the columns of the BULLE- 
TIN and is available as a feature of the 
Bureau activity. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Bureau is made up of the following: 


G. E. WuitweELt, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Burritt, Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. E. Greenwoop, E.E.I., New York, N. Y. 
(Advisory). 

C. L. Harotp, Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. E. ImMuorr, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

R. B. MarsHALL, Electromaster, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 

H. J. Maucer, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl. 

(Continued on next page.) 





such a home requires if it is really modern. 
These pamphlets will assist contestants in 
laying out their contest plans. 


“Another plan which it is expected will 
assure the electrical industry a goodly pro- 
portion of the Christmas purchasing con- 
templates the giving away of tickets, by 
all dealers, for every dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise purchased, which will entitle the 
ticket holders to draw for a series of prizes. 
These prizes will include refrigerators, 
radios, laundry equipment and other appli- 
ances. 


“Another plan that it is believed will in- 
sure close to 100 per cent cooperation on 
the part of all dealers contemplates the 
awarding of dozens of prizes in the shape 
of merchandise purchase allowances. Un- 
less all dealers agree to have window or 
other displays, and to hand out contest 
blanks, which are so arranged that thou- 


sands of prospects are uncovered, they can- 
not benefit through the purchase allowances 
or the prospect lists that will be made 
available. 

“Supplementing the posters that will be 
distributed by the Edison Electric Institute, 
will be thousands of huge Christmas wreath 
stickers and attractive banners and hun- 
dreds of thousands of small Christmas 
wreath stickers for use in the mails.” 


This is the first organized activity of 
its kind and the national coordination 
between Edison Electric Institute and 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, and the cooperative tie-in 
between utilities, wholesalers and deal- 
ers of all classes is expected to result in 
record sales of small appliances as 


Christmas gifts this coming season. 
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L. R. PaRKER, Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

F. R. Pierce, Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

P. H. Powers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. J. REICHERT, Buffalo, Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Electric 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

O. C. SMALL, N.E.M.A. (Advisory), New 
York, N. Y. 

H. F. Smuwpy, Electric Bond & Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

C. E. SWARTZBAUGH, Swartzbaugh Manu- 
facturing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

P. B. ZIMMERMAN, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Regional Directors appointed to 
date follow: 


West Penn Power Co., 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS (Tentative) 


Realignments to be Announced 

Tennessee, Alabama 

A. W. AsHMEAD, Tennessee Electric Power 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 

W. C. Bett, New England Power Assn., 
Boston, Mass. 


Massa- 


Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi 

A. A. Brown, Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 

G. B. Buck, Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, Colo. 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia 

C. A. CoLirerR, Georgia Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
California, Nevada, Arizona 

R. E. Fisuer, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 

H. A. Keys, Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corp., Chicago, III. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah 

A. C. McMicken, Portland' General Elec- 
tric Co., Portland, Ore. 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa 

(To be appointed.) 
Michigan 

H. H. Davis, Consumers Power Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
Pennsylvania, West 
Dist. of Columbia 

P. H. Powers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York 

G. J. ReicHert, Buffalo, Niagara & East- 
ern Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ohio, Kentucky 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Electric 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
Florida 

R. J. Fire, Jr., Florida Power & Light Co., 
Miami, Fla. 
New Jersey, Delaware 

H. P. J. Steinmetz, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota 

H. E. Younc, Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Virginia, Maryland, 


West Penn Power Co., 
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Good Eyes— Good Pupils 


Is the title of a Sound Slide Film now available 


for presentation to school children on Light for Seeing. 





hold any child’s attention. 


grams for children. 


producing apparatus. 


420 LEXINGTON: AVE. 








The Slide Film fits any standard type portable projector (35 mm). 
recorded on one side of a 16 inch disc suitable for use on any standard portable sound 


Mimeographed copies of text — 


It is a simple elementary story — entertaining and understandable — that will 
This film is prepared especially for an audience of children 
ranging in age from 7 to 16 years. 


Consists of 


50 PICTURES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


15 minutes of helpful advice and constructive suggestions on eye health and 


care — right and wrong posture — right and wrong ways of reading, writing and 
studying — eye examination and correction of defects — adequate lighting — proper 
lighting. 


It is a story of interest to School Boards and Teachers, Child Health and Welfare 
Groups, Parent-Teachers Associations and Women’s Clubs, in arranging educational pro- 


Sound is 


The Film may be used without the sound record by reading the written text, 
though this method is not recommended. 


Prices: 
eee --$3.00 per print 
RECORDS |... 2.50 each 


$1.00 each 


Produced and distributed by the 
National Better Light Better Sight Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Endorsed by yo Vision Institute 


O uy 100 Sets 


Purtened Y 


2 ated Capos 


Better Light-Better Sight 
Goes On the Air 


The first of a series of broadcasts on 
Better Light-Better Sight, sponsored na- 
tionally by the General Electric Com- 
pany over the NBC red network and 
locally by about 26 utility companies 
in whose areas the local stations are 
situated, started on the air Sunday night, 
October 20. This marks another step 
in a cooperative effort on the part of 
the utilities to promote the Better Light- 
Better Sight Program. 

It has been accurately determined 
during the past two years that the hu- 
man voice is the most powerful means 
of telling the Better Light-Better Sight 
story. Radio seems to offer a mass 
media for adding to the promotion al- 
ready under way in magazines, news- 
papers and direct mail. The title of the 
broadcast is “The Melody Master.” 

Although the broadcasting period is 
at 11 P.M. immediately following the 





General Motors hour, there will be 
hundreds of thousands of listeners who 
will get acquainted with the characters 
and the drama of the program and ex- 
tend their going-to-bed hour to listen to 
the musical program and the interesting 
but brief factual story that will be given 
about Light for Seeing. 

At the end of each program the local 
utility uses its own message over its own 
name. 

Through special arrangements, 
W2XAF, General Electric’s short wave 
station in Schenectady, carried the Oc- 
tober 20 “Melody Master” program. 
Now General Electric is offering a Bet- 
ter Sight lamp to the person who reports 
having heard that program at the great- 
est distance from Schenectady. Deadline 
for letters reporting such reception is 
December Ist. 








A typical “New American” home 


Public Shows Tremendous Interest in Completely 
Electrified “New American” Homes 


By J. F. Quinlan 


Manager, ““New American” Demonstration Home Plan, 


September, and continuing through 

the month of November, over 
three hundred and fifteen new houses, 
completely equipped electrically, are 
being thrown open to the inspection of 
a public scattered the length and breadth 
of this country. 

These are the “New American” 
houses, sponsored by the General Elec- 
tric Company, and built, however, by 
various persons and organizations, in- 
cluding private builders, operative build- 
ers, dealers—a few have been put up by 
utilities and newspapers. 

The public has shown an avid inter- 
est in these houses. In four weeks’ 
time, over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people passed through the “New 
American” house in Marblehead, Mass., 
the first one opened. In the New York 
area, where twenty-one houses were 
ready for inspection October 12; in De- 
troit, where twelve houses were opened ; 
and in Pittsburgh, where some seven 
houses were shown in the area, unprece- 
dented crowds have visited them. In 
several instances it was necessary to call 


([ serenter and the first week in 


General Electric Company 


upon the police to aid in handling the 
unexpected rush of visitors. 

The significant fact in the above 
paragraph is the great interest shown 
by the public in matters pertaining to 
better housing and the use of electricity 
in the home. 


History of the “New American” 


The “New American” plan was the 
outgrowth of an Architectural Compe- 
tition sponsored by General Electric. 
This, in turn, was the outgrowth of 
independent thinking along the line of 
better housing on the part of Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board; Gerard 
Swope, president, and T. K. Quinn, 
vice-president, of General Electric. 

Surveys showed it, but the fact was 
evident without them, that the majority 
of today’s homes are reflections of a 
standard of American life which was 
left behind in most advanced sections at 
least a decade ago. 

It was felt that, in some manner, it 
would be a splendid thing to crystallize 
the thinking along these lines, and let it 
be productive of tangible suggestions for 
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home betterment, taking into considera- 
tion, of course, the great advance made 
by electricity in its domestic applications. 

Accordingly, the General Electric 
architectural competition was an- 
nounced. ‘Through such a_competi- 
tion, expression could be given to all 
advanced thought of the best archi- 
tectural minds of the country, having 
to do with efficient space utilization; 
planning which would give considera- 
tion to the sequence of use of the various 
rooms ; economy of construction; and the 
best utilization of time and labor saving 
electrical equipment. 

Five thousand seven hundred archi- 
tects and designers entered the competi- 
tion and two thousand and forty de- 
signs were submitted. From this be- 
wildering mass of plans and elevations 
fifty-two were selected as the most 
meritorious, and the prizes awarded, 
following the rules of the competition. 

General Electric found itself posses- 
sor of a remarkable collection of house 
plans, all embodying the latest in mod- 
ern thought and architectural  in- 
genuity. 
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The next problem was: How best 
can these plans be utilized to bring to 
public attention the advances made in 
home planning and design embodied in 
them. 

The solution of this was the General 
Electric “New American’ building 
project. The company did not propose 
to build houses. However, by allowing 
its distributors and dealers to give sub- 
stantial discounts on its electrical equip- 
ment for the home which was specified 
the company sought to stimulate the 
erection of “New American” houses in 
all sections of the country. An organi- 
zation was set up to promote this project. 
The three hundred and fifteen “New 
American” houses which have been 
built since attest to the appeal of the 
idea. 


What Is “New American?” 


In the definition of the rules of the 
Architectural competition, given for the 
guidance of the architects entering, 
great stress was laid on the idea of de- 
signing the house, not from the stand- 
point of its external appearance, but 
making its livability the major consid- 
eration. Instead of commencing with 
a pretty picture of an Early American 
cottage, a Mediterranean villa, a Tudor 
manor—or whatever style presented it- 
self to the architect’s fancy; the first 
step in the planning should be taken in- 
side the projected house. Above all, 
it should be scientifically laid out, not 
only to conserve space, but to utilize 
all space; to make dual use of space 
where possible; and, to equip it with 
every electrical device which would cut 
the labor of maintenance and the 
drudgery of housekeeping to an irre- 
ducible minimum. Primarily, it was to 
be a house to live in, rather than a house 
to look at. When the interior plan- 
ning was complete, the exterior could 
follow the architect’s fancy or the 
builder’s whim. 

From this competition came a dis- 
tinctly new style of home planning. A 
name had to be found for it. Someone 
happily called it the “New American,” 
and so it has remained. 

So—despite the fact that ““New Amer- 
ican” has been confounded in the minds 
of a few with the modern, rectangular, 
flat-roof style of architecture—the real 
meaning and significance of this term 
is: A house wherein the interior would 
be planned before the exterior was de- 
signed ; a house which would be efficient 
from every standpoint; a house which 
would be completely equipped with 
electric cooking, dishwashing, refrigera- 
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MR. QUINLAN 


tion, air conditioning, cleaning and 
laundry appliances, in a word, one which 
would have every modern electric de- 
vice that could contribute to the health, 
convenience and comfort of those who 
lived in it, and, at the same time, give 
them additional hours of leisure. 


Not Model Homes 
The “New American” houses which 
have been built throughout the coun- 
try are fullsized, practicable houses, 
ready to live in. In most instances, 
after the demonstration period comes to 
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a close, families are moving in—the 
houses then become homes. 


A Typical “New American” 


sOnT 


Let us describe a typical “New 
American’’—the house erected at Wan- 
tagh, L. I., built by Alfred L. Hart, 
General Electric dealer. This house 
follows Plan No. 20 in the “New 
American” program. The architects 
were the firm of Walker & Gilette. 

This house was planned to come 
within a construction cost of $5,500, 
exclusive of lot and cost of landscaping. 
It has complete summer and winter air 
conditioning, a complete electric kitchen, 
highest grade wiring, and all other 
essential electrical equipment to make 
it “New American.” 

It was designed to fit the activities 
of an average family in the lower in- 
come brackets. Herein is one of the 
important features of the “New Ameri- 
can” idea: It brings to those of mod- 
erate income all of the comfort and 
convenience, hitherto regarded only as 
a concomitance of great wealth. 

The house contains a living room, a 
dining alcove, a master’s bedroom, a 
child’s bedroom, kitchen and bath. The 
garage is attached to the house. There 
is a basement in which are housed the 
oil heater and air conditioning apparatus. 
Placed in the center of the house, this 
air conditioning unit feeds the rooms 
directly by overhead flues. This nat- 
urally reduces the cost of construction 
and operation. In winter, through 
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ducts, the warm air is carried to the 
various rooms; in summer, through the 
same ducts, cooled air flows, which keeps 
the house comfortable, regardless of the 
external heat. 

Instead of chandeliers, the rooms are 
illuminated by sunken ceiling lights 
with lumline lighting. The long, cylin- 
drical bulbs concentrate the light in 
cones of brillance. 

Durable, easily cleaned, cork floors 
are used, which deaden footfalls and 
absorb sound. 

Windows are placed scientifically to 
provide light where it is needed and take 
up the least amount of wall space. 

This house contains eighty per cent 
of usable space, as contrasted with an 
average of sixty-five per cent in older 
houses. 

In many “New American” houses, 
glass bricks are being used to form the 
rear wall, thus permitting the entrance 
of light and sunshine, which in turn, 
contributes to the health of the occu- 
pants. 

In the complete electric kitchen are 
the range, the refrigerator, the dish- 
washer, as well as smaller appliances 
such as the mixer, the ventilating fan, 
etc. 

In the dining alcove are sufficient out- 
lets for small table appliances, toasters, 
waffle irons, coffee makers. 

In the bathroom is a health lamp, 
which supplies the equivalent of sun- 
shine when days are grey. 


From the Angle of Load Building 


From the standpoint of the utility, 
interested in building up its domestic 
load, there is probably no contribution 
of greater value in stimulating the more 
wide use of electric current than these 
“New American” homes. It is realized 
that only a small proportion of the mil- 
lions who will have viewed and _ in- 
spected the three hundred and fifteen 
“New American” homes throughout the 
country will build a similar house im- 
mediately. However, when they do 
build, they will not be satisfied with the 
old methods, either of building or of 
equipping. Furthermore, when these 
people return to their homes, they will 
see their familiar dwellings in a new 
light; the deficiencies of their present 
houses will be contrasted with the 
efficiencies of the “New American.” 

This means the stimulation of mod- 
ernization; the purchase and use of new 
electrical appliances, and, as a conse- 
quence, the greater consumption of 
electricity. 
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“The Courage of Kay” is a four-reel sound film 
which unfolds in forty minutes an absorbing little 
drama of home life. The picture will be viewed by 
people everywhere with pleasurable interest. It car- 


ries a very practical kitchen message to women in 


“Don't think ('l bother about breakjast, dear.” 


particular and leaves a vivid impression of how one 
woman, who was handicapped by an inadequate 
kitchen, overcame that difficulty by modernizing and installing electric equipment with the aid of a Federal Housing 
insured loan. In doing this she established a new plane of living and efficiency in home-making. 

Inevitably each person who views this film will begin to think in terms of modernization for his or her kitchen. 

“The Courage of Kay” was created to bring more effectively to the women of America a new, broad interest in kitchen 
modernization in all its aspects, and present the opportunity The National Housing Act offers for immediate action. The 
film was produced with the intention of offering it at modest cost or rental to any reputable company or group which will 
arrange to have it displayed to local audiences. Those concerned, for business or other reasons, in any phase of kitchen 
modernization and home improvement will wish this film to be exhibited and, it is hoped, will cooperate in getting the pic- 
ture shown locally. Such interested groups include central stations, electric leagues or clubs, manufacturers, wholesalers, 


contractors and many others. 
Although the main theme of the picture is kitchen modernization 


WORE RR EO OOH with electrical equipment, the products of non-electrical manufac- 
PORE EE HEE EE EO LEE EE EE LEA 
turers, who defrayed the considerable cost of producing the film, 


are mentioned. In each case, mention of such product is brief and so 


Cast and Direction 


This film was produced in Hollywood by 
Mason Wadsworth. The script is by Phillip 
Hurn whose most recent presentation, “Wings 
in the Dark.” was enthusiastically received 
The production was supervised by the well 
known director, Hobart Brownell. The all 
Hollywood cast is as follows:— 


incorporated in the film as not to interrupt the action or interest. 


“H.m-m. T've heard of this National Housing Act.” 


Kay Harper, a young matron Lois Wilson 


Bob Harper, household editor of the local 
newspaper Lloyd Hughes 


Home Service Representative of the utility 
company Muriel Evans 


Iloward Greenlee, meek-spirited publisher of 
the town newspaper Arthur Hoyt 


Daisy Greenlee, the publisher's strong-minded 
wife . Claire McDowell 


Uncle Harry, Bob's tight-fisted uncle 
Carl Stockdale 


A supporting cast of well-known actors. 


How You Can Obtain This Motion Picture 


Prints may be purchased or rented at a price which no more than covers the cost of making and distributing the print. 
There are several ways in which the film may be shown in your community. For little expense, it may be exhibited 
at special morning performances in local theatres with no admission charge. Theatre managers may gladly cooperate 
to help promote the Federal Housing Program. Utilities, electrical manufacturers, distributors of advertised products, 
and all their dealers, will be eager for showings. 
If showing in a local theatre is not feasible, the film may be exhibited to special groups at the utility company audi- 
toriums, at cooking schools, at parent-teacher, women’s clubs or other meetings. 


Special promotional tie-ups may be worked out locally and suggestions for such plans are available upon request. 


Purchase of Film 


per wk 


Rental of Film H 


, 16 mom. (non-flammable $ 69.00 
16 m.m. (non-flammable) .. S 12.00 ) 
35 mm. (flammable, jor use in regular 35 mum. (flammable, for use in regular 
motion picture theatres) ..... 20.00 motion picture theatres) ..... 0.00 
35 m.m. (non-flammable, for use in 35 m.m. (non-flammable, for use in 
other than motion _ picture Y other - than motion picture 
theatres) - : 30.00 GN s Radi Susie. aceite 150.00 


Orders for film or for projection service or for further information 
on any point may be addressed to any of the following 


MASON WADSWORTH 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
or 420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


FEDERAL HOUSING 
or ADMINISTRATION 
Motion Picture Unit 
Washington, D. C. 


November, 1935 


The Courage of Kay 


A four-reel talking picture 
featuring kitchen modernization 
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Accident Prevention Committee 


Meeting 


W. A. Buchanan, Chairman 


HE third meeting of the Accident 

Prevention Committee was held at 
the Brown Hotel in Louisville, Ky., on 
October 14th, during the 24th Annual 
Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. All but two of the members of the 
Committee were present. 

A report prepared by Mr. W. R. 
Smith was presented by Mr. Kropp. 
This dealt with the cooperation of the 
Accident Prevention Committee with 
the following groups that are interested 
in safety and accident prevention work: 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers. ° 


Each of these organizations have or 
intend to have a representative desig- 
nated with whom Mr. Smith can con- 
tact on matters of mutual interest. 

Mr. C. R. Beardsley reported on the 
accident statistics that had been received 
from electric light and power companies 
for the year 1934. From these statis- 
tics, ratios for 1934 have been obtained 
which show that the Days Lost per 100 
Employees per Year dropped from 53 
in 1933 to 48 in 1934; the Lost Time 
Accidents per 100 Employees per Year 
dropped from 2.14 in 1933 to 2.03 in 
1934 and the Fatalities per 1000 Em- 
ployees per Year remained practically 
constant, raising slightly from .66 in 
1933 to .67 in 1934. An effort is being 
made by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee to work more closely with oper- 
ating companies with a view to their 
adopting more uniform and effective 
methods for education of employees and 
the supervision by foremen. It is be- 
lieved that this will be effective in a 
still further reduction of accidents and 
fatalities. 

A great deal of discussion was given 
over to the subject of Cause and Locus 
which is under the sponsorship of Mr. 
Beardsley. The object of this study is 
to analyze and classify accident data 
and statistics with a view to determin- 
ing the proportion of accidents that are 
occurring in the various fields of activity 
of construction, operation and main- 
tenance. When definite information of 


this nature is available, it is then planned 
to advise other committees dealing with 
engineering phases of the industry in 
order that they may take safety and acci- 
dent prevention into account. In an 
effort to collect Cause and Locus data, 
it is planned to enlist the support and 
assistance of members of the Committee 
and others interested in accident preven- 
tion in various sections of the country 
and ask these people to report such data 
from their respective sections. A form 
has been prepared which will be used 
in this study and should result in all 
data being received on a uniform basis. 

It was brought out that some con- 
fusion is resulting because there is no 
definition of the term “Employee-Ex- 
posure” which is used uniformly among 
companies. ‘To correct this situation it 
was decided to adopt the following defi- 
nitions: 


1. Employees shall be only those per- 
sons on company payrolls. 

2. Basis of exposure shall be obtained 
as follows (or by a method which will 
obtain equivalent result). 


(a) Record total number of “employee 
man-hours” worked each week. 

(b) Divide total hours by 40 hours for 
(5) 8-hour day week. (Whether or not the 
standard week is 5 or 5%4 days.) The re- 
sult may be termed the number of “em- 
ployee-weeks.” 

(c) Total the “employee-weeks” for 52 
weeks. Divide by 52. The result is the ex- 
posure in “employee-years.” This may differ 
from the average number of individuals in 
so far as overtime, sick absence, holidays, 
vacations, part time employees, etc., may af- 
fect the totals. 

(d) This calculation should eliminate the 
variations of any cause whatsoever and use 
the standard employee year of 2080 hours. 
If vacations and holidays reduce the actual 
hours of exposure in a given week, division 
by 40 hours results in a number of em- 
ployees smaller than the number of individ- 
uals on the roll, but giving a unit of exposure 
equal to one employee-week of 40 hours. If 
normal hours worked per week exceeds 40 
the result in employee-weeks may exceed the 
actual number of individuals engaged and 
listed on payrolls but the figure is still an 
index of exposure in man-weeks of 40 hours’ 
duration. 


3. The definition for annual ques- 
tionnaire blank is: 

“An employee-year shall be 2080 hours 
(52 x 40 hours).” The exposure index of 


employees shall be the total man-hours 
worked during the year divided by 2080. 
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A bibliography is under process of 
preparation which will include refer- 
ences to all literature and published in- 
formation on safety and accident pre- 
vention. This is being prepared through 
library research and an effort will be 
made to avoid duplicate references and 
references to articles that have been 
superseded by more recent information 
will be omitted. ' 


A report was made covering the pro- 
posed report on Grounding which is in 
the course of preparation by a joint 
committee of the Accident Prevention 
Committee, Electrical Equipment Com- 
mittee and the Transmission and Distri- 
bution Committee. The work of this 
joint committee has been subdivided into 
several groups, each of which is now 
working on material which will be sub- 
ject to correlation and editing by the 
joint committee. One of the subgroups of 
this committee, consisting of representa- 
tives from the Accident Prevention and 
Transmission and Distribution Com- 
mittees, is preparing a section on Tem- 
porary Grounding. The first draft of 
this section is practically completed and 
will be distributed to the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee members for com- 
ment in the near future. 


Mr. Beardsley made a brief report 
on the study of the subject of Interlock- 
ing and Holdoff. This is also being 
given consideration by the other techni- 
cal committees dealing with the engi- 
neering subjects as it was pointed out 
that this practice is not only applicable 
to the operation and maintenance of 
transmission and distribution lines, but 
to steam and hydraulic operations as 
well. The plan is to prepare acceptable 
principles which can be used as a basis 
by operating companies in preparing 
practices that will be suitable and adapt- 
able to their respective systems. 


In a discussion on Public Safety, 
which is under the sponsorship of Mr. 
H. J. Burton, considerable was said 
with regard to the so-called electrified 
fence. In this discussion there was a 
strong feeling that any device which is 
intended to utilize electric current for 
energizing fences to make them effective 
by electric shocks to livestock, should 
not be used. The members of this Com- 
mittee felt that there is a likelihood that 
should a device of this kind be used, it 
will be by-passed by jumpers or other- 
wise when out of order and thus put 
110 volt current directly on the fence. 
This is definitely a hazardous situation. 
Mention was made of the article in the 
July E.E.I. Butvetin on “Electric 
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Fences and approval was expressed of 
the warning which this article contained. 

Mr. Wills Maclachlan reported on 
various phases of Employee Health, men- 
tioning certain safe practice pamphlets 
issued by the National Safety Council 
in which this Committee is interested. 
There was considerable discussion on a 
new proposed method of resuscitation 
known as the Holger-Nielsen Method 
which has been developed in Denmark 
and has. been considered by several 
groups in this country interested in 
resuscitation methods. Mr. Maclachlan 
said that he had investigated this method 
thoroughly and had made tests to com- 
pare the efficiency of the Danish Method 
with the Schaefer Prone Pressure 
Method. The following resoiution was 
adopted by the Committee: 

“Whereas, a discussion and demonstration 
of the Holger-Nielsen Method of resuscita- 
tion was carried out, this committee for- 
mally endorses again its belief in the teach- 
ing of the importance of standard technique 
of getting respiration based upon the work 
of the Schaefer Method formally adopted in 
3937.” 

There was a discussion regarding 
Employee Health, in which it was 
pointed out that more attention should 
be given to this subject than it has re- 
ceived in the past. A representative of 
one of the large power companies said, 
that based on 1934 records, the cost of 
lost time due to employee illness was 
17 times as great as the cost of lost 
time due to accidents. Several others 
who had comparable data for their com- 
panies, substantiated this high ratio. 

Mr. E. W. Gorry reported on low 
voltage hazards. Several specific cases 
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were described in detail and their causes 
discussed. No report containing statis- 
tics was submitted, but it is hoped that 
these data can be analyzed and a sum- 
mary made at the next meeting. 

The pamphlets, “Common Sense and 
Electricity” and ‘Do You Know,” which 
were prepared by the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee of the former N.E.L.A. 
several years ago, were discussed. These 
have had wide distribution, the former 
among homes and the latter to industrial 
plants and employees. It was decided 
that these two pamphlets should be re- 
considered in the light of subsequent 
information on the low voltage hazard 
problem and if necessary, rewritten to 
suit present-day conditions. It was de- 
cided that this Committee would recom- 
mend a wide distribution by member 
companies of these two pamphlets. 

The subject of Office Hazards, under 
the sponsorship of Mr. E. R. Kropp, is 
one of the new subjects that have been 
undertaken by the Accident Prevention 
Committee. Mr. Kropp explained that 
a letter had been prepared to be sent 
to the Safety Supervisors of member 
companies over Chairman Buchanan’s 
signature, calling attention to the need 
for looking into this subject in their 
respective companies, 

Several other items were discussed 
briefly and brief reports were made by 
the contact members of the other E.E.I. 
committees. 

It was tentatively decided that the 
next meeting of the Committee would 
be held some time in January, subject to 
final arrangements to be announced by 
the chairman. 


Prime Movers Committee Meeting 
P. W. Thompson, Chairman 


WELL-ATTENDED meeting of 
the Prime Movers Committee was 
held at Washington, D. C., on October 
14 and 15, 1935. Arrangements for the 
meeting were made by the Potomac 
Electric Power Company and on the 
afternoon of the 15th the committee 
visited the Buzzard Point Station of 
that company. In the course of the meet- 
ing, a brief description of the plant was 
presented by Messrs. Thielscher and 
Clerk and values of .51 sq. ft. and 42.8 
cu. ft. per kw (based on 70,000 kw) 
were reported. 
Mr. Thompson told of trouble, ex- 
perienced during the fabrication of 


boiler drums, in the form of cracks ex- 
tending clear through the 4 in. plates 
from which the drums were formed. 
Professor White, who had investigated 
this matter, reported that the trouble 
was due to rolling of the plates at too 
low a temperature which resulted in the 
formation of a banded structure. This 
condition was not brought out by the 
A.S.T.M. standard bend test which is 
conducted on a specimen only 1% in. 
in width. It was urged to the committee 
that the standard bend test should be 
revised so as to take account of this situ- 
ation in the case of relatively thick 
plates and that possibly a width of 
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double the thickness should be specified. 
The Boiler Committee is to solicit ex- 
perience of the boiler manufacturers in 
regard to the bend test. 

Professor White reported discrepan- 
cies found between tests of samples cut 
from steel valve body castings and those 
cut from separately cast bars poured for 
test purposes from the same melt. He 
stated that in the case of the former, 
values of elongation and reduction in 
area were found to be in general about 
half those obtained from the separately 
cast bars. However, the products of 
two casting producers were found to 
show much better agreement than cited 
above, which made Professor White 
express the belief that by the use of 
slightly less rigid requirements, say 18 
per cent elongation and 30 per cent 
reduction in area, it would be possible 
to test samples taken from the product 
itself, which, contrary to the present 
practice, will assure the tests being 
representative of the material in the 
casting. 

Mr. Fellows reported continuation of 
the studies of the Chemists’ Subcom- 
mittee, particularly in the fields of feed- 
water treatment and turbine lubrication. 
The subject of pretreatment of coal 
was discussed, mention being made of 
washing and of oil spraying, although 
no facts of any consequence were avail- 
able. 

A report was submitted by Mr. Clark 
on the subject of the superposition of 
high-pressure plants on existing plants 
and, following its discussion, this report 
was accepted and referred to the Editing 
Committee. 

The subject of the Boiler Committee 
report, which is in preparation, brought 
out a number of discussions. Experience 
with welded tubes indicates that pin 
hole leaks are characteristic of failure 
when it occurs on these tubes rather 
than open rupture as is the case with lap 
welded tubes. Mr. Hopping reported 
such pin hole leaks on welded tubes 
which: had been in service about one 
year. Mr. Penniman referred to diffi- 
culties of rolling-in welded tubes and 
of using tube cleaners through them, 
due to the presence of a slight fin left 
on. the interior by the welding process. 

Mr. Thompson reported very satis- 
factory operating results from the use 
of integral type soot blowers. Some 


difficulties were reported from the build- 
ing up of dust on slag screen tubes in 
pulverized fuel furnaces. 

In connection with discussion of mate- 
rial for the Combustion Subcommittee 
Report, Mr. Thompson stated that ex- 
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perience at Connors Creek and at Bea- 
con Street with automatic and manual 
zoned air control respectively indicated 
a preference for the automatic control. 
It was his opinion that water cooling 
of the stoker was unnecessary for 400 F. 
preheated air operation, based on the 
very successful operation of the new 
Connors Creek stokers. 
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Mention was made of very satisfac- 
tory use of Magnaflux dust testing to 
detect cracks in turbine blading. The 
use of sprayed kerosene and dust for 
this work was also reported favorably. 

The operation of industrial plants in 
parallel with utility systems was re- 
ported as being quite common and 
usually desirable. 





Hydraulic Power Committee Meeting 


C. F. Merriam, Chairman 


HE Hydraulic Power Committee 

held its first meeting of the adminis- 
trative year in Washington, D. C., 
October 13th and 14th. This meeting 
also included two inspection trips of 
considerable interest. The first of these 
inspections was made at the Hydraulic 
Laboratory of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company on 
Saturday, October 12th, by arrangement 
among such of the members as could 
attend on that date. A number of ex- 
traordinary demonstrations were made 
of unusual equipment, including a 
demonstration of cavitation of a pro- 
peller runner in a model with a section 
of glass draft tube. The various aspects 
of the cloud of vapor could clearly be 
seen by viewing through a stroboscope 
as conditions producing cavitation 
changed. Another interesting exhibit 
was the new self-adjusting propeller tur- 
bine which is being developed by this 
company; a working model was in 
actual operation in the main flume of 
the laboratory, arranged with a standard 
hydraulic governor to simulate actual 
conditions in a power plant. 

On Monday, October 14th, at the 
conclusion of the regular sessions of 
the committee, a meeting was held at 
the Bureau of Standards where, through 
the kindness of the Director, Doctor 
Lyman J. Briggs, an inspection was 
made of the research in progress at the 
National Hydraulic Laboratory. In 
addition, four short papers were pre- 
sented by members of the Bureau staff, 
dealing with the hydraulic research in 
progress at the National Hydraulic 
Laboratory. These brief addresses dealt 
with the part that the Laboratory is 
playing in coordinating research results 
from all parts of the country, the rating 
of current meters where high precision 
is required, and tests on flashboards made 
for the Forest Service of the Depait- 


ment of Agriculture. A  flashboard 
failure was demonstrated in the labora- 
tory and there was opportunity to see 
other work in progress and to discuss 
the operation of the apparatus with the 
individual investigators. 

The principal technical sessions were 
held on Sunday, October 13th, at the 
Shoreham Hotel. Among the subjects 
discussed was the matter of pressure pipe 
welding which received considerable 
attention on account of a recent failure. 
The Committee felt that considerable 
study should be given to the question 
of the procedure to be adopted in the 
welding of important water conduits. 
The subject of penstocks was reviewed 
in the-light of the large mass of material 
which had previously been prepared for 
publication, but which has not been 
printed. —The Committee proposes to go 
over this material carefully, to make 
certain changes to bring it up to date, 
add new material, and eventually to 
offer a new report for publication. 

The progress that has been made on 
the welding of pitted runners was re- 
ported on extensively, and the discussion 
included a report on an elaborate series 
of tests which have been made to deter- 
mine the characteristics of cavitation 
resistant material. Considerable discus- 
sion centered upon the operation and 
experience with spillway gates, particu- 


larly in adverse climatic conditions 
which cause difficulties, as from freez- 
ing. 


A discussion of the dissipation of 
energy at the toe of dams developed that 
there are two outstanding methods of 
accomplishing the desired result. One 
of these consists in the dissipation of the 
energy by the use of baffles and the other 
is to throw the water in a solid jet as 
far as possible away from the dam, thus 
concentrating erosion at a safe distance. 
The discussion revealed that there ap- 
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peared to be applications for both meth- 
ods of handling the problem, but as yet 
there remains considerable difference of 
opinion as to which is the best method 
for a given set of conditions. 

A résumé of a thorough report on 
fishways was presented by a member 
who reviewed the situation as it exists 
in most of the States of the Union. It 
was noted that even the successful oper- 
ation of a fishway may lead to unde- 
sirable consequences, some power com- 
panies having been requested to discon- 
tinue the use of their fishways because 
of these bad effects. 

The final subject discussed at the 
meeting was that of draft tubes which 
has heretofore occupied a great deal of 
attention on the part of the Hydraulic 
Power Committee and its predecessors. 
A concluding feature of this discussion 
was the showing of four reels of moving 
pictures lent by Mr. Howard L. Cooper, 
U. S. Engineering Department, 2nd 
District, dealing with the experiments 
that he made with transparent models 
of draft tubes and intakes. 


Index of Hearings on 
Public Utility Act 


A comprehensive index of the hear- 
ings on the Public Utility Act of 1935: 
is now being made by the Indexing 
Service Company and will be available 
shortly. It will include: 

1. A detailed index of the hearings on 
the Holding Company Bill in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. 

2. An index of the debates on the Hold- 
ing Company Bill as reported in the 
Congressional Record. 

3. A list of the publications and- maga- 
zine articles on the subject. 

4. A chronological record of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Bill. 

Preparation of the index is under the 
direction of an economist familiar with 
the public utility industry, and a special- 
ist in indexing who was formerly con- 
nected with the National Electric Light 
Association. This work is a_prelim- 
inary step in a study which will bring 
together and analyze the related ma- 
terial presented at the hearings. 

In the hearings on the Act are found 
the views of leading utility executives, 
economists, and government officials, 
presented against a background of the 
latest statistical evidence. 

The index may be obtained from the 
Indexing Service Company, 37-45 74th 
Street, Jackson Heights, New York, at 
$25 per copy. 
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Standardization of Details in Meter Mounting 


S a result of continuing the work 
of the Meter and Service Subcom- 
mittee (of the Electrical Equipment 
Committee) with the Meter Manufac- 
turers, three standard sockets for type 
“S” (Socket Type) meters are now 
listed. This step in standardization ef- 
fects further simplification, as many _as 
90 different sockets having been listed 
heretofore. 
The standard sockets now listed are: 
1. Single socket with two vertical openings. 
2. Single socket with two vertical open- 
ings and one back breakout. 
3. Single socket with two vertical open- 


ings, one side opening, and one back break- 
out. 
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Standard Meter Sockets 


All standard sockets will be provided 
with 1” openings, top, bottom or side, 
and back breakouts will be concentric 
3%” and 1”. 

The No. 1 and No. 2 will be sup- 
plied at the same minimum price. The 
No. 3, at a slightly higher price. All 
sockets will be supplied for mounting 
horizontal instead of vertical for a small 
additional charge. Three-quarter inch 
and one and one-quarter inch openings 
may also be had on all sockets for a 
small additional charge. One and one- 
quarter inch openings are the maximum 
that can be supplied in single sockets. A 
trough or channel type with ring soc- 
kets will be available for services re- 
quiring larger conduits. 

In this connection it is probably also 
advisable to reiterate the status on the 
previously worked out Meter Mounting 
Standards. There are now available 
from all meter manufacturers two stand- 
ard (as to mounting) house type meters. 
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Type ‘“‘A,” a bottom connected meter 
interchangeable as to mounting among 
all manufacturers. 

Type “S,” a socket type meter inter- 
changeable as to mounting among all 
manufacturers. 

There has been no attempt as yet to 
standardize on a mounting device or in- 
closure for the type “A” since it is in- 
terchangeable with most of the older 
bottom connected meters and there are 
a number of satisfactory devices avail- 
able. 

Standardization is a very useful ve- 
hicle when properly used. It is the guide 
which enables those with common prob- 
lems to get together, tends to concen- 
trate development, save wasted efforts 
on diversified ideas, and tends to in- 
crease production and lower costs. 

The Operating Companies should 
make a serious effort to apply these 
standards; it will be of material benefit 
to them and to others who are following 
these standards as well as the manu- 
facturer. 





Rate Savings vs. Taxes 


By Arthur Huntington 
From the Front Line, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


WASHINGTON news _ item 
reads: “An annual saving of $60,- 
000,000 to customers of electric utilities 
in reduced rates was reported Sunday 
by the Federal Power Commission.” 

The article seemed to convey the idea 
that this saving was a gift from the 
power commission to the people. The 
facts are that the rate reductions are a 
part of a general rate policy of the whole 
electric industry extending over a period 
of fifty years. 

Perhaps this news item is just a blind 
to make people forget some of the things 
they are getting from their lawmakers. 

In the same paper there was an item 
under a Des Moines date line which 
reads: 

“The average person during the first 
year of the sales tax paid $4.56 in penny 
taxes, making the average yearly cost 
to the head of the family around $18.00 
—the year’s total receipts from penny 
taxes for Iowa being $11,267,682.00.” 

An editorial reads: 

“A man who smokes a package of 
cigarettes per day pays $29.20 per year 
in taxes.” 

The company has just retired one of 
its cars which has been run about 90,000 
miles. This car has paid a license (tax) 
each year of upwards of $20.00 but that 
has been only a minor portion of the 


taxes paid. This car has used upwards 
of 6,000 gallons of gasoline on which 
about $240.00 was paid in “penny” gas 
tax. This is no part of the penny sales 
tax referred to above. 

Let us compare this alleged “gift from 
the Federal Power Commission” to the 
people, with just these three taxes which 
the politicians have foisted on the un- 
suspecting people. 

Of this $60,000,000, Iowa’s 460,765 
customers (1932 Federal census figures) 
received about a million and a quarter 
or $2.72 per residence consumer. To 
offset this saving, there was an added 
tax of more than $1.50 to each domestic 
bill, which the company is forced to 
collect from the customers for the law- 
makers. 

How do these new taxes compare 
with the average residence electric bill? 

The sales tax collects about $18.00 per 
year from each family, whether it uses 
electric lights or not. The package a day 
cigarette smoker pays $29.20 and the aver- 
age automobile owner paid in excess of 
$32.00 per year in gas tax in 1934, while 
the average residential electric bill on the 
property of the Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Company was $30.66. 

Perhaps we should not mention it, but 
from March, 1933, to March, 1935, the in- 
crease in the grocery bill in the average 
family was five times as much as the total 
residential electric bill. 
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McGraw Prize Paper 
Apportionment of Load Among Dissimilar Units 


‘Turbine-Generators—Central Stations 
PART II 
By George G. Guthrie 


Junior Engineer, Detroit Edison Company 


General Theory intermediate load step-down substations, 

Plant heat rate curves plotted against it should be possible to accumulate the 
plant load for two or more plants would ecessary data from actual measure- 
be the starting point for determining the ™ents. Returning to the example at 
division of system load. The general hand, when the transmission line is sup- 
theory of Part I would apply precisely plying a load of 60,000 kw at, say, 80 
to this problem of determining how Pé&r cent power factor, the loss indicated 
much load each plant should carry. As point 1 in Figure 11 is 6,000 kw. The 
was evident in that discussion, the curves %€Merating stations must make up a loss 
of rate of change of plant heat consump- °f somewhere near this amount and thus 
tion provide the most workable means the combined generated load would be 
of finding the apportionment of load about 6,000 kw more than the system 
among several plants. load. In Figure 10 a second trial is then 

One of the main differences in the ™ade with this 6,000 kw added to the 
straight application of the theory exists total system load. The zero ordinate of 
when one or more of the plants is re- B’ is placed at 136,000 kw and the rate 
mote from the system load center and Of change curves are seen to intersect at 
supplying all or some of its output over point 2, indicating a load of 92,500 kw 
a high tension transmission line. A ©? plant A and 43,500 kw on plant B. 
method of attack for this condition is Deducting the 28,500 kw of local load 
shown in Figure 10. The curves of rate at plant A, the transmission line would 
of change of heat consumption for plant be called upon to deliver at the load end 
A with one machine running and with 130,000 — 43,500 — 28,500 kw or 58,- Fie. 11—T a me 
two machines running (marked A-2m) 000 kw. Assuming the same 80 per cent so Bae i ra ae 5 
are shown. Assume that plant A is re- Power factor for that portion of the rm 
mote from the general area comprising system load supplied by the transmission 
the system load but supplies a part of _ line, Figure 11 shows a loss of 5,800 kw circumstances the error of the second 
the total system load locally at or near @t point 2. This makes an error of trial may be sufficiently large to justify 
the station, while the rest of its output 6,000 — 5,800 kw or 200 kw so that repeating the procedure in a third trial. 
is sent out over a transmission line. At to be more exact, plant A would gener- When no local load is supplied near 
a total system load of 130,000 kw, for ate 92,300 kw and plant B 43,500 kw. plant A, the procedure is the same ex- 
example, the zero ordinate of the re- At point 3 on the combined rate of cept that no deduction is made from the 
versed rate of change curve B’ of plant change curve A+ B would be plotted trial load apportionment to find the 
B is located. In this position the curves opposite 2 at 130,000 kw. Under some power supplied by the transmission line. 
of each plant intersect at the point 1 
and show a trial division of load as 
88,500 kw on plant A and 41,500 kw some 
on plant B. If, for example, 28,500 kw Geieh 1p obvicten of taea inst a 88.500 
of the total system load is supplied lo- Frananieeion Line. Lou #0:<00 
cally from plant A, then the transmis- 
sion line must deliver 60,000 kw at its 
load end. Figure 11 shows a diagram 
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power loss in the transmission line : ” ’ 
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Fig. 12—Plant Heat Rate 


If plant B had been the remotely located 
station, the only difference in handling 
the example would have been in deduct- 
ing its local load from its first trial load 
instead of from the trial load of plant A. 

The foregoing example is, of course, 
a simple case. When several transmis- 
sion lines are supplied by a station and 
some load is tapped off at intermediate 
points.or if two or more stations feed 
into a transmission belt line or network, 
it would, of course, be desirable to re- 
duce the problem to a single equivalent 
line. It may be observed from the ex- 
ample that the transmission line loss was 
not added to the remote station heat 
rate but was treated as a floating loss, 
thus not penalizing a station for some- 
thing over which it has no control. 

To complete the exemplification, as 
was done in Part I, an illustration of 
load apportionment among three typical 
steam plants will now be covered briefly. 


Method of Application 


Figure 12 shows plant heat rate 
curves of three plants A, B and C with 
indications as to how many machines are 
in combination at each plant. To be 
strictly correct the load scale should be 
in terms of net load at a corresponding 
metering point for each station either 
including or not including the step-up 
transformers. These curves would be 
obtained by the measured coal, Btu, and 
other quantities or if the proper data 
have been compiled could be built up 
synthetically from the turbine-generator 
energy rate curves of Part I, adjusted to 
actual expected throttle steam pressure 
and temperature, plus miscellaneous 
plant energy rate curves. 

The method followed in Part I for 


obtaining the rate of change curves from 






















































































the energy rate curves by the arithmeti- 
cal difference of the energy consumption 
at even values of load when applied with 
the plant heat rate curves of Figure 12, 
gives the curves of rate of change of 
plant heat consumption shown in Figure 
13. These rate of change curves could 
likewise have been obtained synthetically 
by adding the rate of change curves of 
the machines to the rate of change curves 
of the plant miscellaneous energy con- 
sumption because the derivative of a 
sum is equal to the sum of the individ- 
ual derivatives. 

It may not be considered out of place 
to comment briefly on what is meant by 
system load in this discussion. In gen- 
eral, it is probably not necessary to con- 
sider losses within a distribution system 
because the system is probably designed 
with relation to the capacity of the sev- 
eral generating stations. A decided un- 
balance in order to load up one or more 
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Fig. 13—Rate of Change of Plant Heat Consumption 


others would be attended by an oppos- 
ing loss in efficiency in the distribution) 
system. Therefore, it seems exact enough” 
for the purpose to consider the system™ 
load as measured at the primary feeder’ 
bus of the substations nearest the gener-_ 
ating plants. 

In using the rate of change curves of 
Figure 13 to find the division of load’ 
between two plants, machines would be? 
added in the order of decreasing econ- | 
omy in determining the plant heat rate 
of the combination. For practical rea- 
sons, no station of the three would be 
voluntarily let out of service at low sys-” 
tem loads so the minimum number of” 
machines in combination at low system | 
load would be the most efficient one at 
each of the three plants, A, B and C. 
Figure 14 shows the combined rate of 
change curves determined from Figure 
13 by means of the transparent reversed 
curves selected in the order of decreasing 
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Part I, the combined plant heat rate 
curves shown in Figure 15 result. Ap- 
plying ‘the principle of the order of de- 
creasing economy sometimes results in a 
close decision as may be observed by 
comparing the combined heat rate curve 
for plant A, 3 machines; plant B, 2 ma- 
chines; Plant C, 1 machine; with the 
combined heat rate curve for plant A, 4 
machines; plant B, 1 machine; plant C, 
1 machine. 

For the reasons given in Part I, divid- 
ing the year into zones of circulating 
water temperature range would be just 
as desirable for the plant heat rate 
curves. Figure 15 would reflect the 
effect of such zoning in the values for 
the combined heat rate curves and in the 
location of the ideal change points, thus 
influencing the time of starting up or 
shutting down a machine to meet the 
fluctuations of the system daily load 
curve. 


Conclusion 


The use of rate of change curves 
or sometimes called incremental rate 
method has been discussed in theory in 
the technical press. For simple cases the 
examples portrayed have been as easy of 
solution as the method herein portrayed. 
The main point of difference between 
the straight incremental rate method of 
determining division of load and the 
method of this article lies in the applica- 
tion to typical cases of machines or 
plants in which the rate of change curve 
is not a smooth curve of the type exem- 
plified in the general theory of Part I. 
To meet this typical, and consequently 
more general: condition, recourse has 
been made to crude adjustments and 
rough modifications to the rate of change 
curves, thus defeating their purpose. The 
superimposed method of this article uses 
the significance of the areas under the 
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rate of change curve to successfully 
overcome the limitations of the straight 
increment rate method. 

In showing an example of this method 
applied to typical plants as in Part II, 
it is to be understood that only the ideal 
to be approached is considered. To pro- 
vide sufficient running reserve on the 
system, and in each load area of that 
system to mitigate the loss of a machine, 
more machines would be likely to be in 
operation than are shown as the eco- 
nomic combinations in Figure 15. A 
series of similar curves should be found 
for the next best combinations of ma- 
chines by the same methods and also 
plotted in this figure. In this way divi- 
sion of system load among plants may 
still be governed by the curves in this 
figure, making use of the curves of those 
combinations which are acceptable to the 
limitations imposed by practical consid- 
erations. 

Instead of performance curves involv- 
ing energy ordinates, costs in dollars 
could have been used without affecting 
the manner of using this method. It 
seems highly probable that this method 
could also give successful results in prob- 
lems of load allocation for other types of 
power plant equipment. 
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N.A.R.U.C. Considers 
Revised Uniform 
Classification 


HE proposed revised Uniform Clas- 
sification of Accounts for Electric 
Utilities, prepared by the Committee on 
Statistics of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
(mentioned in the October E.E.I. But- 
LETIN) was not adopted by the Associa- 
tion at its Convention held at Nashville, 
Tenn., October 15-18. However, it was 
committed to the Executive Committee, 
with a resolution calling for a report 
and recommendations to be presented at 
the November, 1936, meeting of the 
Commissioners. 
The resolution concerning the pro- 
posed Uniform Classification of Ac- 
counts reads as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the report of the 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts of 
Public Utility Companies, together with the 
Uniform System of Accounts for Electric 
Utilities, Classes A and B, prepared by said 
committee and presented in said report, be 
committed to the Executive Committee with 
directions to consider all such suggestions 
for the perfection of said Uniform System 
of Accounts as have been made, or shall be 
made, by the Federal Power Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, or 
any State Commission or any association 
representative of electric utilities, or from 
any other source from which said Com- 
mittee may think it desirable to receive sug- 
gestions. 

Said Executive Committee shall confer 
with the Committee on Statistics and Ac- 
counts of Public Utility Companies con- 
cerning such suggestions, and shall consider 
such recommendations thereon, and such 
other and further recommendations as said 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts shall 
make, at a joint conference to be called by 
the President of the Association upon re- 
quest of the Chairman of the Exécutive 
Committee: and, following such joint con- 
ference, shall prepare a report to be pre- 
sented to the next annual convention of the 
Association, recommending the approval 
and promulgation of said Uniform System, 
revised to such extent, if any, as said Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall judge to be in the 
public interest, after consideration of such 
suggested changes, and of such recommenda- 
tions thereon as the Committee on Statistics 
and Accounts of Public Utility Companies 
may make in such joint conference, and shall 
forthwith distribute copies of said report to 
the several commissions represented in this 
Association; and 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That the re- 
porters of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion be authorized to print the report of the 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts of 
Public Utility Companies, together with the 
proposed Uniform System of Accounts afore- 
said, separately from other proceedings of 
this convention, and to charge therefor, the 
sum of $2.00 per copy, provided that a copy 

(Continued on page 448) 
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POWER SALES ITEMS 


AIR CONDITIONING 


“The Problem of Air Conditioning.” In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, . Indus- 
trial Edition, September, 1935, p. 1005. 
American Chemical Society, Publishers, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

A survey of the various methods in use 
and contemplated for controlling atmos- 
pheric conditions. 





“Choosing the Right Air Conditioning 
System.” Part 7. By A. W. Canney. Heat- 
ing, Piping and Air Conditioning, October, 
1935, p. 469. Keeney Publishing Company, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The applications of the unit type of air 
conditioning system, factors involved in 
locating the equipment, air supply, control 
of direct expansion units, and the design 
of coil type jobs. 





“Air Conditioning Factory Offices.” Elec- 
trical Production, October, 1935, p. 8. Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland, Inc., Publishers, 
Builders Exchange Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Benefits and economies obtainable. 





“Air Conditioning KDKA Studios,” by 
D. A. Myer, Electric Journal, October, 1935, 
p. 413. Electric Journal, Publishers, 530 
Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Calculating the air conditioning load. 





“Portable Equipment for Charging Air 
Conditioning Car Batteries at Railway 
Terminals,” by H. M. Martin. General Elec- 
tric Review, October, 1935, p. 470. General 
Electric Company, Publishers, Schenectady, 
New York. 

Requisite features of equipment: 
tive devices. 


Protec- 





“Estimating Air Conditioning Operating 
Costs .. . Summer Air Conditioning Oper- 
ating Data for Residences, Restaurants, 
Stores and Office Buildings.” Heating and 
Ventilating Magazine, October, 1935, p. 28. 
The Industrial Press, Publishers, 148 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 





“Dehumidifying in Industrial Plant Aids 
Process . . . If the Manufacturer of Drugs 
and Serums Is to Continue Operations Dur- 
ing Hot and Moist Portions of the Year He 
Must Have Some Means of Controlling the 
Air Conditions in His Plant.” Heating and 
Ventilating Magazine, October, 1935, p. 32. 
The Industrial Press, Publishers, 148 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 





“Cool, Dry Air Improves Luster of 
Jewels Increases Business of Fifth 
Avenue Firm Which Modernized by In- 
stalling Air Conditioning Units.” Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine, October, 1935, 
p. 39. The Industrial Press, Publishers, 148 
Lafayette Street, New York City. 





DIESEL ENGINES 


“Waste Heat Recovery from Diesel En- 
gines,” by E. Elmisen. Power Plant Engi- 
neering, October, 1935, p. 572. Technical 


Publishing Company, Monadnock Block, 53 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Charts facilitate the solution of problems 
involving the amount of steam or hot water 
available from 2 cycle engines. 





“Financing Small Power Plants,” by D. H. 
Dashiell, Consulting Engineer. Diesel Power, 
October, 1935, p. 641. Diesel Publications, 
Inc., Publishers, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

The author outlines the method by which 
small industries may obtain private power 
plants through the Federal Housing Act. 





“Buy the Power Plant Through the Fed- 
eral Housing Act.” Diesel Power, October, 
1935, p. 640. Diesel Publications, Inc., Pub- 
lishers, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

An article which describes in brief the 
revised Modernization Credit Plan. 





“Power and Poker,’ by Donald McFee. 
Diesel Power, October, 1935, p. 638. Diesel 
Publications, Inc., Publishers, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

An almost-guaranteed method of getting 
a reduction in electric power costs is out- 
lined. 





“Providence, R. I., Ice Plant Meets Com- 
petition with Diesels.” Diesel Power, Oc- 
tober, 1935, p. 643. Diesel Publications, 
Inc., Publishers, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Describes in brief the Diesel plant in- 
stalled by W. B. Chaffee of Providence, R. I., 
giving the cost per ton of ice produced. 





“Polhemus Memorial Clinic Modernizes 
Power and Heating Plant.” Diesel Power, 
October, 1935, p. 644. Diesel Publications, 
Inc., Publishers, 192 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Describes the relatively inexpensive pro- 
gram of power plant modernization in which 
Diesel power was substituted for steam. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


“Control of Squirrel Cage Motors for 
Heating and Air Conditioning Service,” by 
N. D. Buehling. Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning, October, 1935, p. 480. Keeney 
Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

With standard automatic motor control 
equipment it is possible to devise control 
systems to accomplish practically any de- 
sired object. 





“High Frequency for High-Speed Mo- 
tors,” by G. H. Hall. Electrical World, Oc- 
tober 12, 1935, p. 2442. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Factors affecting selection of power 
sources and motors for drives that require 
compact motors or omission of intermediate 
transmission. 





INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 


“Electric Container Capper.’ Modern 
Packaging, September, 1935, p. 78. Breskin 
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& Charlton Publishing Corporation, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Uniform tightening of caps, increased pro- 
duction, and elimination of danger of leak- 
age claimed for this device. 





INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“Power at Work in Industry.” Electrical 
World, September 28, 1935, p. 56. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. ; 

Three articles dealing with industrial use 
of power, which contain ideas for power 
sales: 

1. Cuts Plastics with Electric Heat 

2. 22 Ft. Candles for Department Store 

3. Close Limits on Carbon Content. 





“Building up the Load.” Electrical World, 
September 28, 1935, p. 68. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Three articles dealing with industrial 

“Power at Work in Industry.” Electrical 

1. Pay Less for Power Sales 

2. Saves Cost in Restaurant Business 

3. Printing Press Light Requirements. 





“Industrial Power Survey.” Electrical 
World, September 14, 1935, pp. 36-37. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

This article is a résumé of replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent out to 49 large utilities re- 
garding the trend of power sales for 1934 
and 1935. 


LIGHTING 

“Highway Lighting—Face to Face,” by 
Earl Whitehorne. Electrical World, Septem- 
ber 28, 1935, p. 32. McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

An article giving the vital part the power 
companies have to play in reducing traffic 
fatalities in America. 





PAPER MILLS 


“Power Distribution in Paper Mill.” Pa- 
per Trade Journal, January 17, 1935, p. 45. 
Lockwood Trade Journal Company, Inc., 
Publishers, 15 West 47th Street, New York 
City. 

Voltage determination, motor and control 
types for old and new pulp and paper mills. 





PIPE LINES 


“Purchased Power for Pipe Lines.’’ The 
Oil and Gas Journal, October 24, 1935, p. 
104. Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc., 
114 West Second Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The various factors involved and the rel- 
ative cost compared with engine-driven 
pumps analyzed. 


POWER PLANTS 


“Power Plant Performance at the World’s 
Largest Distillery,” by W. F. Biggs. Power 
Plant Engineering, October, 1935, p. 544 
Technical Publishing Company, Monadnock 
Block, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., distillery at 
Peoria, Ill., completes year’s operation with 
marked success. 
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thereof shall be supplied to each commis- 
sion represented in this Association, with- 
out charge, with each copy of the proceed- 
ings of this convention which shall be 
purchased by such Commission. 

Other resolutions adopted at the Con- 
vention include: 

(1) amending Article IX of the Consti- 
tution to discontinue the Committee on Pub- 
lication of Commissions’ Decisions; 

(2) creating a Special Committee on 
Progress in Public Utility Regulation, to be 
appointed by the President of the Associa- 
tion; 

(3) creating a Special Committee, to be 
appointed by the President, to recommend 
a, method to be established for the selec- 
tion of cooperating commissioners in cases 
pending before Federal Commissions in 
which cooperation has been suggested, but 
which involve so many states that it is not 
practicable for a commissioner from each 
State to sit therein; 

(4) memorializing the legislatures in the 
several States to make adequate appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of commission 
work; 

(5) recommending the adoption by mem- 
ber commissions of the Uniform System of 
Accounts for Telephone Companies, promul- 
gated by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, by its order No. 7(c) of the Tele- 
phone Division of said Commission, dated 
June 19, 1935; 

(6) favoring the enactment of Federal 
legislation vesting jurisdiction in some one of 
the existing Federal regulatory commissions 
to regulate the service of supplying gas, 
artificial or natural, produced in one State 
and sold at wholesale to a distributing com- 
pany in another State, including rates ap- 
plicable to such service, but so drawn as 
not to limit or impair the powers of the 
States to regulate intrastate and local service 
and rates; 

(7) directing the General Solicitor in co- 
operation with other State commission coun- 
sel to file a brief amicus curiae on behalf 
of this Association in New York Edison 
Company et al vs. Maltbie et al., pending 
in the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, and involving the validity of certain 
provisions of the New York Commission’s 
classification of accounts. 

Officers of the Association elected for 
the ensuing year were the following: 

President, Frank P. Morgan of Ala: 
bama. 

First Vice-President, Thomas F. Mc- 
Kay of Utah. 


Second Vice-President, Alexander M. 
Mahood of West Virginia. 

Secretary, Clyde S. Bailey of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary, Robert E. May 
of Washington, D. C. 

General Solicitor, John E. Benton of 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 
7-8 Indiana Electric Light Association, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
18 Interstate Power Club, Shelton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
25-26 Arkansas Utilities Association, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


DECEMBER 
2-6 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY, 1936 
28-31 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 
10-11 Electrical Equipment Committee, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


13-14 Transmission and Distribution Committee, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
JUNE 


17-20 The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Dallas, ‘Texas. 











GEORGE A. HUGHES AWARD 
Extension of Registration Date 


So many utility companies desire to submit a report for competition in 
the Hughes Award for range sales performance for the calendar year 1935 
that the date for filing notice of entry is extended to December 1, 1935. 

On or before that date, all companies wishing to enter the contest must 
register the total number of household domestic meters (family units) con- 
nected, and the number of electric ranges connected as of January 1, 1935. 

Reports do not have to be filed at Institute Headquarters until on or 
before April 1, 1936. 

A Cup goes to the winning company; $500.00 is awarded to the Com- 
mercial or Merchandising Executive in the winning company and $500.00 is 
to be divided among the retail directors and salesmen. 

Build interest, and build revenue, by joining in the contest. 














